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Sartre and Christianity 


By RoBERT CHAMPIGNY 


ROM a metaphysical point of view, a comparison between Sartre and 

Christianity yields only negative conclusions since Sartre professes atheism. 

Certain commentators have presented Sartre’s fundamental intention as a 
will to atheism. The label would better fit Camus’ anti-theism. Logical rea- 
sons can be advanced for Sartre’s negative answer to Pascal’s wager. “Logical” 
reasons can always be found. But the dynamic reason is, in my opinion, ethical. 
Sartre thinks that a profession of faith may result in an evasion of the ethical 
question. 

In L’Existentialisme est un humanisme, he alludes to the limiting case of 
Abraham. Kierkegaard had noted that the morals of Abraham meant a sus- 
pension of ethics. Kierkegaard chose to extol the “knight of faith.” Sartre 
chooses ethics and refuses a suspension of ethics. Abraham chose to be re- 
sponsible before God, not before men. But the fact that Abraham chose to be 
responsible before God means that he chose a certain god. He chose to be- 
lieve that the order that he received came from God, not from the devil. He is 
responsible for this choice before himself and before men. 


— a psychological point of view, some important coincidences can be 
noted between Sartrism and Christianity. The study of these coincidences 
implies a certain vision of Christianity which may not be general. This risk 
has to be taken since the word “Christian” has been used in many senses, some 
of which are contradictory. To speak of Christianity is to define Christianity. 

Sartre’s portrait of man exploits what, in my opinion, makes Christian 
psychology original. Thus it is that certain Christian critics of Sartre have been 
obliged to resort to counter-arguments which appear to me more Greek than 
Christian. The most important remark to make is that, in the way adopted by 
Christian psychology, Sartrean psychology leads to an ethics, while Greek 
psychology led rather to a wisdom. 

The Greek point of view is cosmic. The autonomy of the ethical does not 
emerge. To live ethically is to live wisely, “according to nature,’ that is, accord- 
ing to the cosmic order. The individual is a microcosmic state and the state is a 
microcosmic universe. 

The kind of Christianity which I have in mind is not the theological attempt 
to continue the Greek tradition, but a more original, more existential form. 
Many commentators have striven to unite the two forms, but the fact that the 
existential form can exist and be presented separately is shown by various 
thinkers, in particular Marcel. 
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Marcel stresses the concept, or rather the “mystery” of the person, which 
does not emerge clearly in Greek philosophy. He draws a fundamental distinc- 
tion between the second and third persons, between thou and he. In his opinion, 
he is already an it. Thus, Marcel maintains that one cannot speak of God, but 
to God. The use of the third person implies an objectification. In Marcel, the 
thou takes precedence over the J. 

It does not assume precedence in Sartre, and Sartre considers only human 
thou’s. But he attaches a fundamental importance to the encounter of “the 
other.” The “glance” of the other pierces through the self. Heidegger too had 
approached the question. But the Heideggerian Mistsein continues, in my opin- 
ion, the German hankering after totality. His recent considerations on being 
confirm this misgiving and are one more illustration of the influence exerted on 
German thought by the Greek mirage. Greek thought has its legitimate off- 
spring in science. Its application to ethics leads either to detached wisdom or 
to totalitarianism. The Christianity which I have in mind in this article is not 
that of the commentators who show more partiality toward Heidegger than 
toward Sartre. 

The appearance of ‘‘my neighbor” in my world is fundamentally distinct from 
the appearance of a thing, because the other person’s subjectivity (the ‘‘soul’’) 
is experienced immediately. The person looks at me and a glance is already a 
judgment. To quote an often misunderstood statement, the existence of others 
is “hell” for the man who refuses his ethical situation. The appearance of the 
other is enough to make me feel that I am responsible before him as well as be- 
fore myself. This is the position of the ethical problem: a problem, not a 
solution since the two aspects of ethical responsibility clash more often than they 
harmonize. The adoption of a religious dogma does not alter the situation, un- 
less of course, it is used as a means to evade responsibility. 

The short essay Visages stresses the “magic” quality which the appearance 
of the other assumes in Sartrean psychology. The face of the Greek statue is 
part of the body. It does not look at you. It is the realization of the human 
“golden section.” It is a model. But in ethics there are no models. Hegel had 
noted that Christian sculpture deals with persons. For it is not some golden sec- 
tion that needs to be saved, but the existential person. 


ERBUM caro factum est: caro, not just corpus, not res. A thing is what it 

is; in the eyes of man, it becomes a tool, a toy, a symbol. Esthetically and 
practically, we deal with things. Ethically we deal with persons. A person is 
incarnated, not just embodied. Flesh is “haunted” by a subjectivity. It reveals 
(re-veils) a soul. Flesh is an ethical notion, body is an esthetic or practical 
notion. 


Flesh suffers, not the body. Zeus did not incarnate himself; he embodied 
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himself in order to enjoy bodily pleasures. Jesus was incarnated: he suffered in 
His flesh. Jesus suffered at the hands of men, because it was to men that He 
appeared as flesh. We understand suffering better when it is inflicted by men 
than by things, because we understand sin. 

Instead of suffering, Sartre uses the experience of nausea. Nausea reveals my 
incarnation in solitude. It is the futile refusal of my contingent existence, of an 
incarnation which I did not choose. Sartre presents sexual desire as a funda- 
mental experience of incarnation in relation to other incarnated beings. 

A Platonic progression ascends from the love of bodies to the love of ideas, 
from a concrete to an abstract thing, from a sensual toy to an intellectual tool. 
A Christian progression ascends from the love of flesh to the love of soul. Pur- 
itanical bad faith transforms the ambiguity of flesh and soul into an opposition. 
But a soul is revealed as incarnated. Incarnation describes the plight of a soul, 
but it reveals (re-veils) a soul. Flesh has an ethical value; flesh is sacred in the 
ambiguous sense of the word. 

Sartre considers that sexual desire aims at the appropriation of a person 
while such desires as hunger aim at the appropriation of a thing. His analysis 
justifies the importance which Christian psychology attaches to the notion of 
flesh (as distinguished from the body, a distinction which Greek philosophy 
tended to forget). From sexual desire Sartre infers the main patterns of our 
original conducts toward man. Sartre’s intention has often been misrepresented: 
an “original” conduct is, for him, a bad faith conduct; it is adopted by the man 
who has not assumed his condition ethically. The bad faith project of appro- 
priating another person through his flesh is sin. On the other hand, we are not 
pure spirits. It is through flesh that human beings have to communicate, even 
though flesh be a poor conductor. The ethical intention does not consist in ig- 
noring flesh, but in viewing flesh as the revelation of an inalienable self. 

The gap between flesh and body, between the incarnated person and the 
thing, splits the Greek cosmos and establishes the autonomy of the ethical prob- 
lem. I am responsible before my fellow-beings, not before things, not before 
an indifferent cosmic order, not even before “‘life’’ in general. It is in this 
sense that both Sartrism and Christianity are a humanism and that they can be 
contrasted not only with the Greek but also with the Hindu outlook. Hindu 
doctrines generally stretch responsibility to the limits of life. Jesus was incar- 
nated as man, not just as living being. Reincarnation, instead of human incar- 
nation, does not lead to a humanism. 


| sree tragedies stress the psychological or metaphysical forces which take 
hold of man. The god, the oracle, not the hero, are responsible for the 


hero’s crime. Racine’s Phaedra exclaims: “C'est Vénus tout entiére 4 sa proie 
attachée.”” Venus, not Phaedra, is responsible. At the end of the play, Phaedra 
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abandons bad faith and, “remembering” her Christianity, she recognizes her 
responsibility. We turn toward a Sartrean view of the tragic, which is also, in 
my opinion, a Christian view. 

The tragedy of freedom supersedes the tragedy of passion. The automatism 
of passion is tragic with reference to freedom. Passion deprives us of our free- 
dom, but we are responsible for this disappearance of freedom. The authentic 
Christian man does not invoke the devil as an excuse, God as a shield. He 
knows he is responsible for an existence which he did not choose, because he 
accepted to live this existence, and thus chose it after the fact. Outside bad 
faith, there still remains, in the Sartrean and in the Christian outlook, a tragic 
quality attached to human existence. Like a thing, a man is in the world. A 
thing is not tragic. A man is tragic because, though contingently placed in the 
world, he is free. This concept of the tragic, which stresses freedom instead of 
passion, does not lead to fatalism. The tragedy of the man described by pagan 
fatalism is the tragedy of pagan fatalism. 


vn MAKES oneself responsible for the laws which one obeys. To say that 
these laws were dictated by God does not alter the situation. If I accept 
these laws, I make myself responsible for them. 

Definite allusions to Christian themes are to be found in Orestes’ last speech 
in Les Mouches: “I came to claim my kingdom and you rejected me because I 
was not one of you. Now, I am one of you, my subjects; we are united by blood 
and I deserve to be your king. Your faults and your remorse, your anxiety in 
the night, the crime of Aegisthus, everything is mine, I take everything upon 
me. Do not fear your dead, they are my dead. . . . I want to be a king without 
a land and without subjects.” The Christian themes indicated here are co- 
incarnation, the redemption of sins, and a kingdom opposed to the kingdom 
of Caesar. 

The redemption of sins, of the past, is effected by action not by repentance. 
While Jesus was crucified, Orestes killed Aegisthus. Thus the Christianity 
which can be compared to Sartrean ethics would interpret the redemptive New 
Testament less as a completion than as a suppression of the Old Testament. 
Brotherhood supersedes fatherhood. Such a Christianity is not unlike that of 
William Blake. 


Sense writes against the background of the French social situation. Against 
this background, the ethical choice cannot be content with routine, with the 
paternalism of a Marcel. The very principles of society are called into question. 
In the United States, Sartre’s thought can be met by academic criticism. But in 
France, Thomistic sciolism or pseudo-scientific positivism will not do. Sartre 


(Continued on page 69) 
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French Influences on 


Gertrud Von le Fort 


By JOHN J. DEVLIN 


ECENT literary criticism has turned, in one of its major directions, to 
R: examination and re-evaluation of the implications of transcendent 
values in the affairs of men. A spiritual interpretation of life has, in 
some quarters, made possible a large body of literature, which, while subject 
to some extent to evaluation by purely literary canons, may be fully under- 
stood and measured only in the light of the supreme considerations of the 
belief embedded in its fiber. This spiritual conditioning has had a wide in- 
fluence in literary circles in France; it has produced such artists as Claudel, 
Péguy, Psichari, Mauriac, and Bernanos. In Germany, it has produced the 
Baroness Gertrud von le Fort, who, despite the fact that she is not-as well 
known, should be considered among the greater contemporary poets and masters 
of poetic prose. It would prove enlightening to inquire whether Gertrud von le 
Fort, remotely of Huguenot French ancestry, has been influenced by the 
writers of similar disposition in France. 

The Baroness is perhaps best known as a poet for her Hymnen an die 
Kirche (1924). These poems are based upon the cycle of the liturgical year 
which brings back, through the exterior form of the feasts of the Church, the 
awareness of God's bounty. The translation is by Margaret Chanler. The 
tortured, world-weary soul longing for the bread of life addresses the Church: 


Lord, a dream of Thee lies on my soul, but I cannot 
reach Thee for all my gates are barred! 

I am besieged as by armies, I am locked in my everlasting 
solitude. . 

I have gone to the waters of despair, but they are not 
deeper than my own heart. 


And God answers within the soul through the Church. In a massive meter, 
reminiscent of the agelessness of Biblical poetry, comes the timeless message 
of a contemporary consolation: 


In my arms I still carry flowers from the wilderness, 
the dew on my hair is from the valleys of the dawn of mankind. 
I have prayers that the meadows lend an ear to, I know how 
storms are tempered, how water is blest. 
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I carry in my womb the secrets of the desert, on my head 
the noble web of ancient thought. 

For I am mother to all Earth’s children: why do you scorn me, 
world, when my Heavenly Father makes me so great? 


The Church continues to address the soul throughout the renewals of the lit- 
urgical year. At Pentecost, the poet’s verses sound in jubilee: 


Jubilation is my name and rejoicing is my countenance, 
I am like a young meadow wreathed in dawn... . 

I bloom in the red-thorn of His love, I bloom on all my branches 
in the purple of His gifts. 

I bloom with fiery tongues, I bloom with flaming fulfillment, 
I bloom out of the Holy Spirit of God. 


In France, the same spiritual view of life, embodied in the poetic expres- 
sion of the Church liturgy and rich with the wealth of detailed background 
chosen from the Old and New Testament, is found in Claudel’s cycle, Corona 
Benignitatis Anni Dei, translated by Sister Mary David: 


In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 
My God, I am living once more and I am with Thee again! 
I was sleeping, lying abed like a man wrapped in his shroud. 
God said, ‘Let there be light!” and I awoke, as one cries 
aloud... . 
My Father Who begot me ere the Day-star, I call from Thy 
planet spinning: 
Also, with Claudel, the turning of the year brings not only the recollection of 
God’s condescension but also the everyday gifts of His bounty: 
This very early morning of the very new year, when the frost 
underfoot is bright as crystal globes, 
And the earth attired in it is scintillant with cheer, a lovely 
apparition in her fair baptismal robes, 
Now that December passes, Jesus, Fruit of all desire, 
Shows Himself, beginning, in Epiphany’s gay fire. 
At Pentecost, as in Gertrud von le Fort, there is not inner silence but the un- 
ending plea of the spirit. The light of day is diminishing; the world is suf- 
fused with the fiery glow of sunset; silence is all around, but the poet sings 
inwardly with joy: 
No word nor sound has its speech, no meaning nor pause, 
Naught but a keening of joy which flows like the ocean’s laws. . . . 
O God, I hear within me my wild soul weeping and singing! 
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Thus, Claudel and von le Fort, despite the similarity of their exterior form 
and the transcendent nature of their content, hereby represent different points 
of view. Claudel’s is the childlike spirit of wonderment, of joy in possession 
of the abundance of God’s grace. Claudel’s voice is also that of the individual 
looking forward toward and accepting the spirit. Von le Fort’s voice is more 
frequently that of spiritual reality looking toward mankind. Neither view is, 
of course, exclusive of the other; both can be understood as complete entities 
—each complementary to the other. Claudel’s work was begun in 1906, long 
before the Hymnen an die Kirche. \s is possible that there exists any reliance 
on the Baroness’ part upon the French master? Such an influence is probable 
in a general sense, but negligible. The Hymnen, in addition to being conceived 
from a different point of view, are utterly Germanic. They are like the slower- 
moving measures of a Bach cantata; the utilization of accent and choice of vo- 
cabularly lends itself readily to the Biblical solemnity. Claudel’s lines, on 
the other hand, are the essence of Romance delicacy. Of more importance 
than the question of stylistic dependence, however, is the similar reliance of 
each author upon a common spiritual basis; this reliance became actualized 
in works of a similar content and similar poetic form realized under contra- 
puntal formalities but sharing an identical reason for being. Claudel says of 
the Hymnen: 


The great lines of Gertrud von le Fort’s poetry spring from the depth 
of the horizon like clouds which the North wind drives successively 
toward us with tremendous power and majesty... . 


THE Hymnen an die Kirche it is noticeable that the regenerated soul— 

as in Christian liturgical symbolism—is represented as feminine. This 
point of view recurs throughout the prose and poems of the author. In fact, 
it is the metaphysical center of her thought. The receptive, passive attitude of 
the feminine principle symbolizes potential human impregnation in the order 
of grace which can become the active and positive element in human life and 
society. The forces proper to the City of the World can be set in motion by the 
strength represented by the male, but the beatitude of the City of God can 
descend upon the world and move it in a valid sense only through the med- 
iation of ‘“‘das ewig’ Weibliche.” 

The novel Das Schweisstuch der Veronika (1928), for example, portrays 
this social implication of grace. There is little action in the novel, and all the 
figures are transparent with symbolical meaning. Four women live in one home 
and are confronted with the perennial problem of self-surrender and salvation. 
Three generations of the same family represent various reactions to the motiva- 
tions of grace—treactions varying from non-acceptance to imperfect acceptance. 
In addition to these, a servant of the family represents a fourth stage. This 
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ministering spirit is, however, the really perfect one. With her devotion to 
God and her devotion to humanity, the little French governess Jeanette— 
Jeanette of the unpretentious, mouse-like features and wraith-like form— 
achieves and represents the supreme apex of the acceptance of and co-operation 
with grace. The book culminates in Jeanette, who, with the sweat of her min- 
istration, becomes spiritually a likeness of the Master. 

In a later novel, Der Papst aus dem Ghetto (1930), a richly masculine 
pattern of the twelfth century Roman world is skillfully adapted from the 
colorful chronicles of medieval history. This is Rome at the height of the strug- 
gle for investiture; Rome, the center of world politics; Rome, the stage of 
tumultuous papal elections and imperial coronations; Rome put to Norman 
fire and pillage where processional psalmody often yielded to the wailing of 
women for their children. Yet, in the midst of this clashing of parties and 
motives, it is Trophaea, a little blind Jewish girl, who represents good will 
and love of God. The novel declares that the world cannot be set free simply 
by those who would fight for the innocent, but rather by the bitter passion of 
the guiltless. 

Both of these works abound with the concept of self-surrender and self- 
dedication as symbolized in the cosmic function of woman. It is the mainspring 
of the author’s concept of the spirit, the supporting buttress of her psychology 
of Christian charity, the source of light in her conception of the regeneration 
of the world and re-integration of human life. The same trend is found in 
other of her works. In the “novelle,” Die Letzte am Schafott (1931), the 
heroine, Blanche de la Force, is a small, frightened creature moving against 
a background of the French Revolution. She is despised and insignificant, but 
victorious ultimately in a spiritual sense. 

In the novel Die Tochter Farinatas, to cite one more example, it is Bice, 
who, in virtue of a force emanating from her very womanhood, not only 
causes the hail of stones to cease falling upon the ‘“Guelfenkinder” but calms 
the unfulfilled lusts of Guido Novello and sends him and his German troops 
forth from Florence, thereby saving the city. 


Ww the Baroness’ works are novels of our day or historical tales 

shaded by the romantic color of legend, they are born of the needs of 
the spirit, they envision solutions. Like Mauriac’s Rose in Les Chemins de la 
Mer, the heroines are frequently flowers thriving in the wilderness. Like 
Mauriac (particularly in the latter's La Pharisienne) the author, as a by-product 
of her theological vehicle, shows the power of woman to sway humanity toward 
good or evil. Unlike Mauriac and most contemporary novelists, however, the 
author does not so much portray an individual case which can be extended 
into a generalization; rather the general concept is managed in the confines of 
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a symbolical personality. The author says of herself in this connection: 
“.. . with the figures in my creative work there is a concern with types rather 
than with individual portraits.” 

Claudel’s message in L’Annonce Faite 4 Marie and in L’Otage is strikingly 
similar to von le Fort’s. Both Violaine and Synge de Codfontaine are victims 
who give themselves in sacrifice. It is my opinion, however, that the primordial 
symbolism of self-devotion and the effect of grace as embodied particularly in 
the feminine principle is not as universally applied or as heavily underlined in 
Claudel’s work. 

The collapsing generations of unproductive masculinity may be represented 
in the author’s pages by the excesses of twelfth century Rome or by the stupid 
internecine strife of the Ubertis in Farinata’s Florence, yet the application is 
always contemporary and in harmony with Péguy, who, when he put the fol- 
lowing into the mouth of Joan of Arc, was thinking of the twentieth century: 


Don’t you realize that we who see all this passing in front of our eyes 
without accomplishing anything at the moment except empty charity— 
since we really don’t want to put an end to war—we are participants in 
the guilt? We who permit the creation of militarism—know that we too 
are the tormentors of bodies and the spiritual ruin of souls 


Throughout Gertrud von le Fort’s work, the scale for measuring the ex- 
terior works of a destructive society is about the same as that which Claudel 
put upon Don Roderigue in Le Soulier de Satin. Don Roderigue was sold, 
by a boat-load ot his Spanish soldiers, to a boat-load of Carmelite nuns, who 
were willing to take the Don when an old kettle was thrown in—an excellent 
object lesson for a generation which suffers from an over-evaluation of human 
nature. 


THE Baroness’ poems exemplify a linguistic tone and pattern which are 

particularly ‘‘einheimish” and thoroughly consonant with the genius of the 
German linguistic heritage, the same may be said of her prose. The majority of 
her pages abound with a powerfully poetic sound and imagery which utilize 
in a full measure the almost infinite connotative power of the inherently prim- 
itive-poetic quality of the German vocabulary. A few of the opening lines of 
Das Schweisstuch der Veronika, even in translation, will serve to illustrate 
these features: 


The song of my youth was the song of a small Roman fountain 
which poured forth its gentle stream into the hoary marble basin of 
an ancient sarcophogas. As a child I had been transplanted to the edge 
of this fountain from distant Germany. It was across from the sunny 
square of Santa Maria sopra Minerva that the old palace, in whose court- 
yard the fountain ran, reared its gold-tinted mass out of the shady 
maze of narrow, chasm-like streets. From the windows of our apartment 
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we had a view of the facade of this church—a steep, secretive counte- 
nance pregnant with mysterious meaning. 


Her prose also possesses an effectiveness and simplicity of diction and word 
grouping; it smacks of the deeply felt indigenous “‘maerchen” and sagas. The 
same natively romantic air of mystery and wonderment which marks the ever- 
recurring pyschological experiences of the folk tales, shaped by generations of 
skilled retelling into a simple yet aesthetically universal narrative vehicle is 
often found in her prose images and descriptions—a literary instrumentality 
marvelously suited to her oft-repeated thesis of universal pyschlogical import. 
For example, in Das Gericht des Meeres, in portraying the innate and awful 
symbolism of nature, she writes: 


There arose no sound from the motionless deep. The ships lay there 
almost as if they had been frozen fast. Never in her life had Anne 
seen the sea so quiet—truly one could almost believe that it were sleeping. 
The sea, however, did not sleep as these Britons thought it did; it only 
kept silent even as God keeps silent when it appears that He is sleep- 
ing. And when God is long silent He soon intends to be heard from. 


A final instance of the author's superb poetic prose is taken from Die 
Tochter Farinatas. In addition to illustrating the author's style, it is in an im- 
portant and succinct embodiment of her concept of the cosmic function of the 
female principle in bringing grace to the world and trying to undo what un- 
leashed masculinity has wrought: 


That day a terrible event took place. . . . As the little procession 
of Guelf children again went singing through the streets and wended its 
way past the Uberti stronghold—suddenly a window opened and out 
came forth not, as sometimes happened, Adaletta’s curses poured out 
like a torrent of stones; rather, out flew real stones stones thick as 
hail; stones as if hurled from one of those horrible engines of war; stones 
whose pounding shattered the poor children, in the midst of their cries 
of pain, down upon the pavement. A few of them were able to flee 
away, their heads all bloodied; others of them remained lying beneath 
the matted crowns of flowers and garlands. The whole narrow street 
beneath the Uberti stronghold appeared like a trampled flower garden 
and over it pealed forth the Ubertis’ scornful laughter. At once how- 
ever, the hurling of stones and the laughter ceased. Below, in the midst 
of the trampled flowers and the children strewn upon the ground, there 
suddenly stood a form which the Ubertis had not expected to see. 
She stood there . . . she stood breathless from her running, her arms 
outstretched like protecting wings. They were weak, fragile maiden arms, 
yet the Ubertis suddenly ceased throwing. 


Forages actualized in the confines of a vastly different set of values, 
the author’s feminism undoubtedly traces some of its lineage to Goethe's 
Faust, particularly the second part. But, for that matter, parallels may be drawn 
throughout the panorama of European literature. Similarities could be cited 
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from Dante, from the more idealistic troubadours. Reference could be made to 
José Zorilla’s Don Juan Tenorio and the mystical nuptial love poems of Cov- 
entry Patmore. In the realm of a strict theological approach, however, the 
feminine thesis—woman as a symbol and bearer of grace—it is a feature of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition. We find its first roots in the Song of Solomon. 
From there it is commonplace in the Dogma and Liturgy of the Church. 

The extreme and repeated emphasis put upon this particular theological 
direction is fairly difficult to duplicate in our day. Yet, in our author's work 
it is for the most part merely the focal point around which she integrates 
much of her synthesis of Catholic belief, and of Christian love and charity. In 
her own particular way and from the point of view of her predilection, she says, 
with comparable artistry, many of the same things that the writers of the 
Renouveau in France had said before her, and are still saying. So it is that 
when we speak of the Renouveau Catholique and search for a kindred move- 
ment in Germany, we think immediately of Gertrud von le Fort. She is one of 
the foremost artists of a similar trend in its infancy. The French writers ante- 
date her significant production and have had an unquestionable influence upon 
her. She possesses the same theological frame even though it be actualized in 
her rather distinctive treatment of feminism. Her stylistic significance is a 
buttress embedded in the concrete entity of her own native spirit and literary 
tradition; the masterpieces of the French writers of the Renouveau are sim- 
ilarly anchored in a tradition singularly their own, rich with a heritage of 
literary invention and accomplishment. Spanning the two is the bridge of the 
common unifying spiritual view. 





Sartre and Christianity 


(Continued from page 62) 
challenges French Christians to come out in the open, to cease using the saint 
as a scapegoat and God as a conjurer’s hat. 

The Claudel type has not responded. Claudel died the day Galileo was born. 
Others have accepted the challenge: the Esprit group, for instance. They have 
realized that if Christianity was to be something else than a convenient refuge, 
it had to be committed with regard to the social situation. This commitment 
may imply violence: they have realized that the “sword” of the gospel was, in 
the present situation, a reality. They have understood that their ethics had to 
be creative. The question ‘What is God?” is not for them to be discussed 
academically, but solved actively. The question “What is God?” depends on the 
question ‘‘Who is my neighbor?” The tragedy of the responsible French Chris- 


tian consists in the fact that a choice has to be made, and made among French- 
men. 
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The Spiritual Agony of Europe 
L’homme revolté. By Albert Camus. Paris: Gallimard. Translated as The 
Rebel by Anthony Bower. Alfred Knopf. $4.00, 
La liberté pour quoi faire. By Georges Bernanos. Paris: Gallimard. 
NE WHO wished to save a man in danger of death would take different 
precautions depending upon whether the man were threatened with 
murder or with commiting suicide. In the first instance, a bodyguard would 
be furnished as an escort. In the second, an attempt would be made to revive 
in him a desire to live. It must be said over and over that the great danger 
which Europe faces is not Russian military menace, although this danger is 
very real; the greatest danger which Europe faces is interior abandonment of 
spirit and character. It is at the very wellsprings of life and hope that Europe 
is affected today. If Europe must perish, it will be in complete awareness. 

Two books of complementary significance, reveal the profound distress of 
the European soul and ruthlessly describe the spiritual agony of Europe. The 
books are L’homme revolté by Camus and La liberté pour quoi faire by Ber- 
nanos. Although Bernanos’ book is the more recent publication—written in his 
own hand before his death in 1948—it was conceived before that of Camus. A 
section of it, moreover, had appeared during his lifetime in Le Cheval de Troie. 

Camus’ book is an attempt to build a moral philosophy upon revolt. I wish 
to consider here only that part of the book which makes the newest and most 
solid contribution, the part which has likewise provoked the most controversy. 
Camus himself says of his book, “The prodigious history evoked here is the 
history of European pride.” 

At the outset the problem, which is that of modern Europe, seems very 
well stated: “Is it possible to find a rule of conduct outside the realm of religion 
and of its absolute values?” It is indeed certain that this is the question which 
has governed the whole spiritual, political, and social evolution of European 
culture during the past two centuries. This culture of modern Europe has 
presumed to erect itself apart from religion, or more precisely, apart from 
Christianity and even in opposition to it, on the general liquidation of all 
transcendant being. Certainly Camus does not rejoice over this situation. He 
sees it exactly as it is. He takes it prcisely as it is. He tries to introduce into 
it a measure of morality and some little humanity. It remains to be seen whether, 
when God has been banished from society, one can still keep man. Camus thinks 
so; I do not. At least, and the agreement is important, Camus does not make a 
pact with a nihilistic society which, in fact, denies both man and God. The re- 
volt of a Christian against this society is more complete; it rises up in solidarity, 
in the name of God and the name of man. But the denial of Camus remains 
fraternal towards us and, in the rigorous trial through which he conducts mod- 
ern society, there are very few documents which we cannot sign. In fact, Camus 
directs against the modern world the same case which Christians such as 
Bloy, Péguy, and Bernanos have constantly invoked. The originality of Camus 
consists in his bringing forward this same accusation from his own point of 
view, which is not Christian and which he sets forth as an historian of ideas, 
with a rigor of analysis hitherto unequalled. 
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On the level of history, it is the French Revolution which marks the trium- 
phant advent of the modern world. It is in the French Revolution that was 
produced, in a prodigiously conscious manner, a complete reversal of values. 
Putting the king to death consecrated not only the end of the world and the 
denial of a tradition, but the establishment of an entirely new order. “The 
monarchy supported the conception of a God who, in conjunction with itself, 
created all laws. As for the Republic, it stood alone and was supposed to exist 
without benefit of the Commandments.” We are here very far from the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the American Republic under which the liberty of 
man is necessarily founded upon a gift of God. The French Republic presumed, 
on the contrary, to found its liberty upon blasphemy and the deliberately sacri- 
legious murder of the king consecrated by God. Yes, we are very far from the 
Declaration of Independence, at one and the same time so firm in its sufficiency 
and so human in its humility before God. In the last analysis, when they think 
of those European democracies which owe their origin to the French Revolution, 
Americans must realize that these democracies are, in their origin, different 
from their own, and that they are opposed to its original principles. It is not 
only ridiculous but dangerous to proceed as if, in America and Europe, the 
words Republic and Democracy had the same meaning and the same history. 

All the French Revolutionaries were certainly enemies of a divine transcend- 
ence present in the world and, on the contrary, were friends of a deified human 
nature. They were, however, not cynics but unbearable moralists. Never in 
France had virtue and purity been talked about so much, “The French Revolu- 
tion, in presuming to build history on a principle of absolute purity, ushers in 
at one and the same time modern times and the era of formal morality.” Like 
the good Pharisees of the Gospel, these inflexible moralists have no fear of 
causing the blood of the innocent to fall on themselves and on their children. 
“Either virtue or terror,” shouts Saint-Just, who unfortunately has a totalitarian 
notion of virtue. The great lesson of the French Revolution, like the lesson of 
Christ’s death, is that inflexible moralists easily become murderers. Puritanism 
is more dangerous than one would think. 

It is impossible to stop short in full career. A page must be quoted in which 
Camus points out very well that the evolution of modern Europe in the midst 
of rationalism is more and more the denial of all transcendence: 

Divine transcendence, until 1789, served to justify royal arbitrariness. 

After the French Revolution, the transcendence of formal principles, rea- 

son or justice, serves to justify a domination which is neither just nor 

reasonable. This transcendence is therefore a masque which must be 
removed. God is dead, but as Stirner had predicted, the spirit of prin- 
ciples, in which the memory of God is still present, must be destroyed. 

The hatred of formal virtue, degraded witness of Divinity, false witness 

in the service of injustice, has remained one of the moving forces of 

history today. Nothing is pure, this cry convulses the century. Impurity, 

therefore history, will become the rule, and the desert earth will surrender 

to sheer force which will decide whether or not more of man is divine. 

One enters then into lies and violence as one enters religion and with the 

same pathetic movement. . . . Everyone is virtuous in the opinion of the 

Jacobin. . . . The movement which started with Hegel and which 

triumphs today, supposes on the contrary that no one is virtuous but that 
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everybody will be virtuous. In the beginning, according to Saint-Just, 
everything is idyllic; according to Hegel, everything is tragedy. But in the 
end it amounts to the same thing. It is necessary to destroy those who 
destroy the idyll, or to destroy to create the idyll. Violence takes over 
everything in both cases. Hegel’s bypassing of Terror results only in an 
increase of Terror. 

All this is perfectly logical, alas! The only innocence in the world is in God, 
who is purity without adulteration. From the moment that “God is dead,” 
when the bond of the creature and the Creator is definitely broken, everything 
becomes impure, adulteration without possible justification of being, and of 
nothing, and when the creature has lost all trace of God it is the savior of 
nothingness alone which it offers for our taste and which nauseates us. Camus, 
who does not accept this ultimate consequence of the “death of God,” is here 
less logical than Sartre. The catastrophe of Europe, and perhaps of Camus’ 
book itself, is that one is left only with the choice between an impurity, a per- 
fectly logical consequence of atheism, and a surviving puritanism which can 
be nothing but hateful, definitely cut off, as it is, from God and His Love. 
Once one denies God, I do not see how one can avoid nihilism. From the an- 
nouncement of Nietzsche: “God is dead,” to the statement of Hegel: “Nothing 
is Innocent,” it seems to me that there is no longer any possible solution of 
continuity and “every man is a criminal unaware. The objective criminal is 
precisely he who believes himself innocent.” 

All of humanity is in a state of bad conscience, under a closed heaven 
from which no pardon will ever descend. This soiled humanity has no other 
choice except to pride itself on its own defilement, and by a contradiction in 
which a profound puritanical reflex is found, it presumes to justify this defile- 
ment. On the individual and social levels, this justification takes the form of 
the will to power. Man cannot bear his solitude. He finds a horrible communion 
in the justice of force and conquest, in the solidarity of the master with the 
slave, of the executioner with the victim. At the end of history the empire of 
the world will reconstruct a universal communion of saints in the universal 
triumph of guilt. In my opinion, this amounts to an attempt of frantic puritan- 
ism to rediscover unity, in other words, innocence, in the irrefutable absolution 
of the conquerors through the final annihilation of the conquered. Humanity 
will then begin to wash its hands like Lady Macbeth in the fifth act: “What 
need we fear who knows it, when none may call our power to accompt?” 
The personal history of Lady Macbeth ends in suicide. Such it seems is the 
striking evolution, since it extends over two centuries, which Camus describes 
in this book: from the moment of the denial of God, the business of deifying 
man and of deifying him in his guilt itself, through power. 

Up to this point, I have emphasized in Camus’ work only the reverberations 
of nihilism in the history of Europe, from the Jacobins to Stalin. In the book, 
all this historical evolution is founded on an analysis of nihilistic thought 
and its progress from Sade to Hegel and Marx, and implicitly, to contemporary 
existentialism, Of this analysis, I shall discuss only one culminating point, 
Nietzsche: 

With him, for the first time, nihilism becomes conscious. Diagnosti- 
cians have this in common with prophets, that they think and operate in 
terms of the future. Nietzsche never thought except in terms of an 
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apocalypse to come, not in order to extol it, for he guessed the sordid 
and calculating aspect that this apocalypse would finally assume, but in 
order to avoid it and to transform it into a renaissance. He recognized 
nihilism for what it was and examined it as a clinical fact. He said of 
himself that he was the first complete nihilist in Europe. Not by choice, 
but by necessity, and because he was too great to refuse the heritage of 
his time. He diagnosed in himself and others the inability to believe and 
the disappearance of the primitive foundation of all faith—namely, the 
belief in life. “Can one live as a rebel?” became for him, “Can one live 
believing in nothing?” His reply is in the affirmative. 


Without doubt we are treating here the fundamental weakness of modern 
Europe: disappearance of faith, not only of faith in a religious transcendence, 
but what is equally grave, faith in life. “The secret of Europe,” writes Camus, 
“is that she no longer loves life.” Or she loves it only with distraction, ready 
to sacrifice living man to a phantom apotheosis which is no more than a col- 
lective agony. But as soon as she becomes conscious of herself, Europe is prey 
to the temptation of suicide. Personally Nietzsche surmounted this temptation, 
but he went mad. A humanity divided between disgust with living and a fury 
for destruction—such is the tragedy of contemporary Europe. 


What can be done about it? Accept these facts, and find a solution by start- 
ing with them. Such is, in the manner of Nietzsche, the attitude personally 
adopted by Camus. It is my personal opinion that the constructive part of the 
book is the weakest from both the metaphysical and logical points of view. 
The solution which Camus proposes is the solution of revolt which is at the 
same time a yes and a no and an interior cleavage in an aspiration towards 
unity. From this anguish and this tension should come forth the revelation of 
a specifically human value which would materialize from this dispute. Camus 
does not renounce purity and he has understood very well that a purity with- 
out love is a pharisaism ruinous to all human value. It is in this respect that his 
enterprise is attractive to a Christian. But this attraction will accomplish its 
definition only in a rigorous logic. 

And first of all the very notion of revolt as Camus exposes it, is equivocal 
in my opinion, because it is both a relative and negative notion. The important 
question is not to revolt but rather why one revolts. Human nature is prior 
to the revolt which defends it; if not, there would be no revolt. I find, in the 
writings of Camus, formulae for defining revolt which would be equally suitable 
for obedience; this one for instance, which is not the only one, far from it: 
“They did not know it nor did they know that the negation of everything is in 
itself a form of servitude, and that real freedom is an inner submission to a 
value which defies history and its successes.” Obedience, moreover, is also a 
revolt just as revolt is obedience, according to the famous formula of St. Augus- 
tine who defines the true city: “The love of God to the extent of scorning self 
or the love of self to the extent of scorning God.” Revolt like obedience is an 
ambiguous notion. That is why the definition of Camus is not a good definition, 
for it makes an absolute value of revolt and its definition cannot correspond 
to the thing defined in its entirety and nothing but the thing defined. The 
whole position of Camus suffers from this initial confusion. 

To be just, however, the thought of Camus seems to me to be clearer than 
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his formulae. It would have gained by not being so narrowly confined to the 
notion of revolt. It would have gained by openly taking as its position its de- 
parture from human nature, which is indeed the stake of nihilism. Camus saw 
very well that European nihilism ends in the denial of human nature, 


The empire supposes a negation and a certainty: the certainty of the 
infinite plasticity of man and the negation of human nature. Propaganda 
techniques serve to measure the degree of this plasticity and try to make 
reflection and conditioned reflex coincide. . . . If there is no human 
nature, then the plasticity of man is, in fact, infinite. Political realism, 
on this level, is nothing but unbridled romanticism, a romanticism of 
expediency. 

The individuals under a totalitarian regime are not free, even 
though man in the collective sense is free. Finally, when the Empire de- 
livers the entire human species, freedom will reign over herds of slaves 
who at least will be free in relation to God and, in general, to every kind 
of transcendence. The dialectical miracle, the transformation of quantity 
into quality is explained here: it is the decision to call total servitude 
liberty. .. . That is why the era which dares to claim that it is the most 
rebellious that has ever existed only offers a choice among various types of 
conformity. The real passion of the 20th century is slavery. 


One cannot fail to admire the proud response of Camus to the inhuman 
exigency of the Empire: “The triumphant revolution must prove by means of 
its police, its trials and excommunications, that there is no such thing as human 
nature. The revolt humiliated by its contradictions, its sufferings, its continuous 
defeats and its inexhaustible pride must give its mark of suffering and hope 
to this nature.” 

There is at the end of Camus’ book a very enlightening parable, on art 
and creation, which necessarily escape the Empire in the Universe of masters 
and slaves. The solution of Camus is that man must deny neither his era 
nor human nature; that, on the contrary, he must be reconciled in a creation 
which has its source in revolt, because revolt is in its origin a necessity of 
unity. To be reborn or to die, such is the dilemma of present-day Europe, and 
I am in agreement. But if man dies alone, and if he dies perhaps precisely 
because of his solitude, he is never born or reborn alone. It is in re-vindicating 
the nature of man wherever it is threatened that one helps it to be reborn. “If 
men cannot refer to common values, each individually recognized by all, then 
man is incomprehensible to man.” The revolt in defense of threatened human 
nature flourishes thus in a desire for communion in the modest and inflexible 
love of men who are but men: “To learn to live and to die, and, in order to be 
man, to refuse to be God.” It remains to be seen if one can be truly man with- 
out in a certain sense being God, and if human nature can maintain and sustain 
itself in isolation. Nihilism, which is an attempt to deify man by denying 
human nature, is perhaps only the desperate attempt to accomplish the most 
lofty ambitions of Christianity, beyond even Christian truth, the sacrilegious 
exegesis of that word of the Gospel that the kingdom of God is to the violent. 


ERMIT me at the outset to note a formula of Bernanos which marks the 
relationship of this book to the work of Camus: “Civilization which en- 
genders catastrophe reconstructs at the same time in man, through suffering, 
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that interior life which it believed that it could abolish. We know that suffering 
is a force of redemption, a real super-creation.” How many times, on reading 
and rereading the two books, successively, have I been struck by their resem- 
blance. I am far from writing apologetics and wishing to annex Camus at any 
price. His morality, however, seems to be a Christian morality which is sus- 
pended in the air without foundation. One would wish that Camus would 
one day abandon all this metaphysical jumble of revolt and Nietzscheism and 
consent to pose problems just as they are, exactly where they are. For Nietzsche 
has a literary and extremely conventional conception of Christianity and its 
metaphyiscal foundation, and we are no longer at a time where we can afford 
the luxury of such misunderstandings. Among other reasons we no longer 
have the time. 

The view which Bernanos has of Europe is certainly no more optimistic 
than Camus’ view. When Camus speaks of nihilism, Bernanos prefers to 
speak of barbarism. 


The value of a civilization is measured by the security which it gives 
men, and never before since the beginning of civilizations have men been 
reduced to the wretched condition of temporary occupants of a planet 
which will perhaps tomorrow be at the mercy of the first technician 
who comes along. .. . Barbarism is barbarism only because it is unaware 
of or refuses the lofty spiritual disciplines which make man worthy of the 
name of man. One can very well, even perfectly, imagine a humanity 
returning to barbarism, namely to the cult of force without losing any 
of the acquisitions of its technique. 


On the contrary who does not see how much the acquisitions of technique, from 
the atomic bomb to phychological laboratory methods, favor the exercise of 
the cult of bare force, and can reduce to nothingness the exercise of personal 
judgment and the liberty of man and as a consequence leave man to reject, 
more or less consciously, these lofty spiritual disciplines, and lead man to the 
state of barbarism. Bernanos is obsessed by the danger which the developments 
of technique have brought to the world. 

Here we find one of the essential themes of Camus’ book, enlarged with a 
Christian view. It is a question of knowing whether human nature can be 
utilized as an instrument for ends which have nothing to do with man or, on 
the contrary, whether man will remain the master of his destiny and will 
keep the sovereign domain over this destiny and even over machines. Ber- 
nanos is right in stating that when a civilization turns against man it is no longer 
civilization but barbarism. In what respect could scientific and technical pro- 
gress prevent a civilization from turning against man? Commuunistic states 
furnish us every day with the proof that scientific and technical progress can be 
powerful and sometimes decisive means of reducing man to slavery and, in this 
case, the famous material progress of which we are so proud can only strengthen 
barbarism: 


In a world where efficiency is the only law, where the colossal ma- 
chinery of propaganda substitutes ceaselessly, day and night, mechanical 
repetition for persuasive reasoning; unconscious automatic reaction — 
which produces executioners, for the conviction which produces martyrs, 
those who have truly believed in a world of liberty and fraternity could 
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scarcely expect a fate other than the fate of defenseless victims. . . . Yes, 

the time will come, if we do not take care, when a man’s pretention to 

think clearly will seem no less absurd than the illusion of a good mech- 
anic attempting to build automobiles by hand with the purpose of run- 
ning competition with Mr. Ford. And moreover for the same reason. 

For freedom of thought is already very costly, and in certain countries 

it is even beyond reach, its price is life. 

What Bernanos fears for the man of Europe, what is already an accomplished 
fact in a great part of the world, is “not slavery to machines, but slavery to the 
proprietary collectivity of machines.” Bernanos shows the system in its most 
exaggerated form and, after the experience of Nazi concentration camps and 
Soviet trials, who could blame him? “A day will come,” he says, “when the 
present day method of propaganda will appear ridiculously outmoded, inef- 
fectual. Biology will permit direct action on the brain, and it will no longer be 
a question of confiscating the liberty of man but of destroying in him even the 
most feeble reflexes of liberty.” 

Bernanos is right in saying that the evil from which European civilization 
suffers goes beyond the problem of communism. This evil is given concrete 
form, it is true, and excessively so, in communism and in the Soviet political 
regime, but it goes far beyond this political regime. Even if this regime were 
to crumble, evil would, nonetheless, continue to ravage Europe and even perhaps 
the entire western world. Thus communism is presented as a double danger. 
First in itself; that is evident. But communism constitutes a second danger, more 
subtle and more extensive: it serves as an alibi for many who, under pretext 
of being anti-communists, believe that they are protected from all contamination 
and are established, once and for all, in the camp of civilization. But one is 
never once and for all in the camp of civilization; a civilization is ceaselessly 
conquered and re-conquered because at each instant it is in danger of escaping 
us. That should be easy to understand. 

Thus we see plainly now how technique and material progress can be 
utilized for the enslavement of man and culminates, not in a growth of civiliza- 
tion, but in barbarism as hard as a stone. We all have the urgent duty of asking 
ourselves the following question: “What is my fundamental attitude toward 
technique and material progress, as embodied, for instance, in comfort? Is 
all that of secondary importance in my life and do I consider it as a simple 
means for achieving my perfection both human and spiritual? Or on the con- 
trary is it the supreme end, do I aim for that? In a more everyday expression, 
which after all is not imaginary: If I had a Cadillac—with all that this 
marvelous name symbolizes, what would I be most proud of, having a Cadil- 
lac or simply being a man?” Supposing that each one of us answers this ques- 
tion frankly, it is evident that those who would be the most proud of a Cadil- 
lac would already be in the camp of the barbarians even if they are fanatically 
anticommunist. There is more in the world which represents passionate at- 
tachment to the goods of the earth than the Cadillac. When Christ speaks of 
the world which, even within man, conspires against man and against God, he 
refers to everything which prevents us from fully accomplishing our vocation 
as man and brings about failure. 

Civilization is not something which is accomplished as a matter of course, 
or in which we live as a fish lives in water. It is essentially linked to the 
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judgment which man brings to bear upon it and to the responsibility which 
he takes for it. It is such a judgment and such a responsibility which create 
civilization, just as a dam in a valley creates and at the same time controls the 
body of water which in its turn creates energy. Without this dam there would 
be neither the body of water, nor energy, but rather hazard and alternate 
drought and flood. So without judgment and the act of responsibility of man, 
there is no longer any civilization, properly speaking; man himself is delivered 
over to the hazards of the goods or evils of the earth, to the alternative of com- 
plete want or of overproduction. He no longer works out his destiny, he merely 
submits to it. He has become the toy of things and of an economy. The ques- 
tion then is to know whether man rules the world or the world rules him. 


European society is in the process of being liquidated, not by an 
excess of evils and injustices, for the forms of evil and injustice which 
it produces, when one examines them closely, are precisely the effects 
of this liquidation. The first sign of corruption in a society which is still 
alive is the justification of end by the means. But the proof that our civ- 
ilization is not alive is that the means have become the end. They need 
no justification. As soon as man by general consent is considered but a 
thing among things,— no more responsible for the ups and downs of 
what was formerly called his moral life than money is for fluctuations 
in rates of exchange,—the climate of civilization becomes excessively 
favorable to the birth and multiplication of the totalitarian animal. 


Bernanos was most certainly not a philosopher. He certainly did not pre- 
sume to awe us by the depth of his formulae. And yet the few lines which I 
have just quoted deserve serious consideration. I do not know a surer judgment, 
more concise and yet more overwhelming, on European society. In a society 
where the end justifies the means, there still remains some hope of awakening 
consciences and of arousing them against the cynicism of violence and of lies. 
But in a society where the means themselves have become the supreme 
finality of man, conscience no longer reacts, it is literally disorientated. It is 
lost, it no longer finds itself. Amidst the fluctuations of this world it is like a 
boat in the middle of the ocean which has lost rudder, sails and oars. 


When man loses sight of the meaning of his end, he ceases to be free, lit- 
erally because he no longer has any choice. Abandonment of this kind holds 
every charm for cowards: 


Man is not free, what luck. The scholar is no more free than the 
ignorant man, the wise man than the fool, what solace! Everything that 
liberty loses is conquered by equality with a single stroke, a decisive 
stroke, not only conquered, but abolished in its very principle, its spirit- 
ual principle, and is disintegrated. 

There is no longer any injustice, not because of a victory of justice 
over injustice, for we grant that such a victory would be impossible—a 
vain dialectical illusion—but rather because there is no longer any 
justice, just as distances would be reduced to nothing if gradually les- 
sened, in radically eliminating space. Man is not responsible for history. 
We can wash our hands in history, as in the basin of Pontius Pilate. 
May the blood of the just fall on us, cried the Jews two thousand years 
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ago. But there is no such thing as just or unjust, nor is there high or 
low, and the blood will never fall. 


When man loses sight of his end, refuses his spiritual responsibilities, re- 
nounces his liberty, becomes disinterested in justice, he ceases to be truly a man, 
only to become a thing among things or even worse perhaps, a cast-off, 
the mere refuse of what he was. Bernanos paints for us a terrible picture 
of the disintegration of Europe: 


The drama of Europe is a spiritual drama. There is more than one 
kind of spiritual drama, and the gravest of all, the one which decides 
everything, is assuredly the drama which every being presents sooner or 
later, and only once, the drama when the breath of the spirit is snatched 
from him. Does Europe still live this drama or is it already past? It is 
very difficult to say for one cannot depend on material appearances. 

It is self-evident that a corpse is essentially an inanimate object de- 
prived of soul. But it is not an inert object. The corpse is, on the con- 
trary, quivering, vibrant, swarming with a thousand new combinations 
whose absurd diversity is retraced in the variegated pattern and irri- 
descence of decay... . The corpse in decomposition resembles very much, 
—if a corpse can resemble anything,—a world where the economy has 
decidedly gained ascendance over politics and is no more than a system 
of irreconcilable and antagonistic interests, a balance in continuous pro- 
cess of destruction whose level must continually sink lower. 

The corpse is much more unstable than the living person, and if the 
corpse could speak, it would certainly boast of this interior revolution, 
of this accelerated evolution which is expressed by impressive phenomena, 
by constant flowing and gurgling, a general melting of tissues into a per- 
fect equality, it would bring the living man to shame by its relative 
stability, it would treat him as a conservative, and even a reactionary, 
for, to do it justice, all reaction is essentially impossible to it... . 

Yes, many things happen, all kinds of things, in the interior, or even 
the exterior of a corpse, and if you were to ask their opinion of worms 
and they were capable of giving it to you, they would say that they 
are engaged in a prodigious adventure, the boldest, the most complete ad- 
venture, an irreversible experience. And yet, it is no less true that a corpse 
doesn’t have any history or if you prefer, its history conforms admirably 
to the materialistic dialectic of history. There is no place for liberty, 
under any form; determinism is absolute. The mistake of the worm in 
the corpse, as long as the corpse nourishes it, is to mistake liquidation for 
History. 

I pity those who would read this atrocious description simply as a bit of 
fantastic rhetoric or an exercise of eloquence. Salvation for humanity and 
the future of our civilization are at stake, There again, without knowing it, 
Bernanos produces excellent philosophy. All existent reality is indeed composed 
of nature and adventure. In its existence it is not only a nature, since to this 
nature, and by the very fact of existence, are added not only accidents which 
perfect and modify nature, but gratuitous meetings. But this whole adventure 
(ad-venire) has no meaning except in connection with nature, and in the pas- 
sage of time this meaning becomes a history. History is always the history of 
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something. If one denies human nature in its principles and its essential aspira- 
tions, if one does not even acknowledge it, then the adventure itself is dissolved 
in chance, and there is no longer any history. In reality adventure is always in 
the measure of nature and that is why Bernanos is so strongly determined to 
restore to human nature all of its spiritual stature and he fights everything 
which could compromise its integrity. 

Just as for Camus, for Bernanos the tragedy of Europe is that European 
man is in the process of being transformed from top to toe in order to make 
a totalitarian animal of him. This monstrous enterprise has been pursued 
patiently for three centuries, with some complicity in all camps including that 
of the Christians. For let there be no illusion. The fact that some Christians 
occasionally occupy the European political scene, can slow down the enterprise, 
but it does not destroy it. Practically speaking, to become ministers, these 
Christians must enter the system which is founding the social and political state 
of Europe and we know that this system is anti-Christian, simultaneously 
against man and against God. If it is true that these poor fellows are no more 
than undertakers who lavish the perfume of their good words in order to 
embalm the social body, which already smells to heaven, then the corpse will 
have to be resuscitated and the spirit of life breathed into it again. 

In this vast and sinister enterprise, the individual is no more than a guinea 
pig of an implacable social experience. But to make of man this docile guinea 
pig, all consciousness of his spiritual dignity had to be taken from him first, 
then he would have to be trained as one trains an animal: through hunger and 
fear. The economic collapse of Europe and the wars, more and more devastat- 
ing, and the menace of war, also have this meaning: by hunger and fear are 
brought about the final abdication of European man. Then the man of Europe 
will be ready like an intelligent dog, to jump through all the hoops of pro- 
gressive evolution. 

We are extremely impressed by the recitals of the prisoners of Korea or 
the descriptions of the Soviet trials, where they try, by means of Pavlovian 
experimental psychology, to inculcate the psychic automatic reflexes into 
chosen subjects. Practically all of western Europe is the subject of an analogous 
experience. Through fear, hunger and propaganda, they try to create in 
Europe conditioned reflexes which have nothing to do with her vocation or 
her destiny, but which, without even any occupation or conquest, tend to pro- 
duce a domesticated Europe, that is, a totalitarian Europe. At the end of the 
training the liberation of its people would no longer have any meaning. People 
will vote unanimously for their masters, just as a circus horse kneels to music 
before the enthusiastic spectators. From that moment, liberty itself would have 
no meaning. Liberty, to what end? At least it is thus that everything would hap- 
pen if the human beast were precisely nothing other than a beast. 

But man is not just an animal. Neither is he an angel. Bernanos, because 
he is a Christian, has a more profound, more complete and solid notion of 
that strange nature to which he and Camus both refer to prevent its being de- 
filed or destroyed. The reproach that Camus makes against religion, that it is 
incapable of proof (this reproach seems abusive to me, for although it is indeed 
fashionable among modern philosophers to smile about it, there are proofs of the 
existence of God on which basis religion has a meaning)—this same reproach 
can be made to him on the subject of human nature: what proof is there that 
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it deserves to be defended and saved? A Christian has no difficulty in answer- 
ing this question: this human nature which is so threatened has come from the 
hands of God, created in His image and likeness. It has been forever honored 
by the incarnation of God Who became a man among men. It has been re- 
deemed by the Blood of God and, in the person of Christ, it is seated eternally 
at the right hand of God. It is by this eminent dignity that human nature holds 
its highest price and it is from that dignity, I believe, that the anguish of an 
unbeliever like Camus bears at one and the same time testimony and nostalgia. 


RayMonpb-LeEopoLp BruckBeErcER, O.P. 


Tr. Sr. M. Camitte, O.S.F. 





Heat, Horror, and Mr. Green 


Sud: piéce en trois actes. By Julien Green. Paris: Plon. 


| & IS probably true that, when he undertakes an invasion of the theater, the 
novelist of recognized talent and achievement does not really risk much. 
If, as is likely, he fails, what has he actually. forfeited? Can one reasonably ex- 
pect the same man to excel, or to manifest equal virtuosity, in two literary 
media which are, indeed, so much farther removed from one another than 
they might seem to be? One might, oversimplifying a bit, oppose the notion of 
crisis in the drama to that of development in the novel. Or one might point 
out that, whereas in the theater everything must be represented directly, the 
novelist is at liberty—even lacking permission from M. Jean-Paul Sartre—to 
enter his protagonist’s mind—whether via the stream of consciousness or by 
such devices as may best suit his purposes—and to comment upon his charac- 
ters, their surroundings, their ideas and emotions, and the actions in which 
they are involved. 

A novel written almost entirely in dialogue, like James’ Awkward Age, 
while unmatched as a tour de force, is yet, as a novel, not entirely successful; 
and it does subject most readers to an unbearable strain. But novelistic plays, 
such as O’Neill’s Strange Interlude or his Great God Brown, are generally 
very bad plays. They are hybrids which belong neither to the theater nor to 
the novel; and they lack virtues of their own. 

But if the novelist, having failed to master an alien technique, returns to 
the craft he understands best, no one will think the worse of him. He may 
even, like Henry James, find himself enriched and fortified in the practice 
of his own art as a direct consequence of the failures and frustrations ac- 
cumulated during attempted acquisition of another. 

Yet, its deceptions notwithstanding, the theater remains for most novelists a 
permanent temptation. More money, a larger public, a more direct action and 
influence, augmented reputation, the satisfaction of the conqueror who annexes 
another territory: the attractions are obvious and important. Few novelists with- 
stand them, but still fewer novelists succeed in writing passable plays. Excellent 
scenes here and there, perhaps an entire act; but rarely a play of which, con- 
sidering it as a whole, one can truthfully say: this is good. The dramas of 
Francois Mauriac have ‘not added a great deal to his glory, but his example 
has not served to deter others. As recently as March 6, 1953, Julien Green’s Sud 
was given its premiere in Paris; in London, on April 16 of the same year, 
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Graham Greene’s initial dramatic effort, The Living Room, made its first ap- 
pearance. But it turned out that, whereas Graham Greene had produced an 
extremely bad play, Julien Green had written an uncommonly good one. 


His first play, Julien Green tells us, was written in reaction against “a 
literature of uneven quality, the origins of which go back about to 1925, and 
which, to my mind, spoiled a serious and lofty subject by dealing with it al- 
most exclusively on the carnal level.” That he should have succeeded so bril- 
liantly is the more surprising in that, although lacking experience of the theater, 
he had chosen a topic which, for purposes of the stage, more experienced 
craftsmen had found so difficult that it seemed almost self-defeating. 


With the possible exception of the theme of incest, I can think of no sub- 
ject so hard to treat in dramatic form as that of the “love which dare not 
speak its name.” For that which, in the novel or short story may be indicated 
more or less obliquely, with due tact and finesse, often rather by implication and 
inference than by too overt and explicit statement, must necessarily, in the 
theater, be represented directly. And a reading public will accept, almost as a 
matter of course, many things which an audience would not conceivably dream 
of tolerating. Love scenes, for instance, and especially those having to do with 
passions or sentiments which most people are accustomed to consider un- 
natural or abhorrent, can hardly be depicted in the same way on the stage as 
between the covers of a book. The playwright generally resolves the problem 
by attempting to make palatable in terms of melodrama or of caricature a 
theme which, if presented seriously, might, he fears, make his audience uncom- 
fortable and wreak hardship on the box-office. 


Yet it is certain that here are latent dramatic possibilities, which Julien 
Green was right to sense and which he has immensely heightened by his choice 
of place and time for his action: a plantation near Charleston, South Carolina, 
almost at the moment of the outbreak of the American Civil War. This play 
is, however, in no sense a period piece: the setting is neither “quaint” nor 
sentimentalized: it serves simply as an appropriate background for tragedy. 

In his Avant-propos Green summarizes the action thus: 


On the eve of the War of Secession an American [Polish] lieutenant has 
a revelation of his inner nature, and of the most imperious sort of love, 
upon the appearance of a young man whom he knew only by name. He 
is seized by a kind of panicky terror, but which he succeeds in master- 
ing. Seeking to escape his destiny, he asks in marriage the hand of a 
young girl, Angelina, to whom, up to that time, he had paid very little 
attention; it is nonetheless only too evident that he is not in love with her, 
and three people tell him so, each in his own way: Angelina first of all, 
then [Edward Broderick] her father, and finally Jimmy [her brother], 
a fourteen-year-old boy, whose candour expresses itself without circum- 
locution. Lieut. Wiczewski [pronounced “Vichefski”] attempts to ex- 
press his passion to the one who is the object of it, but he is not altogether 
successful and, repeating a gesture of one of his ancestors in a similar 
circumstance, he attempts to kill Eric Mac Clure. In order to provoke 
him to a duel, he insults and strikes him; yet, at the moment of this 
singular combat, he offers himself as victim to the man he has made his 
enemy and dies by his hand. 
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The title, Sud, has, of course, multiple significance. It evokes, first of all, 
a crisis followed by a mighty conflict. In that struggle the side of the South 
was, we know, the losing side. It was the aristocratic and the “impractical” side: 
even by the middle of the last century, the code of honor by which it pro- 
fessed to live had begun to appear as anachronistic as the semi-feudal structure 
of its society. The title Sud, furthermore, suggests the consuming quality of 
outlawed passion, the fires of destruction and of damnation. We are reminded 
also of a race for which, even today, the color of its skin constitutes a barrier to 
social acceptance, and which, in 1861, may be said to have possessed human 
rights merely by sufferance. Now all of these meanings are in varying degrees 
applicable to Green’s protagonist, Ian Wiczewski, and to the action in which he 
is entangled, the outcome of which cannot for him be other than tragic. 


As he states in his preface, Green has given his play the form of a tragedy; 
and his models are patently classical. He has not, like O’Neill in Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, followed them mechanically. But, like the Greeks, like Racine, 
he has centered everything about a crisis: the supreme crisis in the life of his 
principal character. In so doing he has, again like Racine, found the Aristot- 
elian “rules” rather a support than an impediment. By means of them he has 
attained the concentration—and he has heightened the tension, suspense, and 
seriousness—which his conception of drama requires. 


He achieves, in the first place, by means of the Aristotelian “pity” and 
“terror,” that catharsis of the emotions which, for Aristotle, constituted the proper 
end of tragedy. His hero is, in the Aristotelian sense, a “good” man, but with 
a grave tragic flaw (it is also the most deadly of sins): pride. This hubris 
manifests itself in the cruelty of his behavior toward the woman who loves 
him (Regina); nemesis appears in the even more hopeless love to which he 
himself falls victim. He faces, like Racine’s Phédre, a dilemma to which, given 
the time and circumstances in which he finds himself, no safe and satisfactory 
solution is imaginable. The alternatives are a love impossible of fulfillment, 
or death in a state of despair. At one point a reversal of fortune seems faintly 
conceivable; but this glimmer of hope—based upon mutual misapprehension— 
is immediately succeeded by recognition of its nothingness. Ian Wiczewski’s 
doom follows inevitably: at no time in the play has Green disregarded the 
Aristotelian “laws” of probability and necessity. His hero is impelled nec- 
essarily to a catastrophe of which he is fully aware, and in the accomplishment 
of which he finds himself forced to collaborate. 


Green has adhered rigorously not only to the essential Aristotelian unity, 
that of action, but even to the accessory (neo-classical) unities of time and 
place. He has also preserved, as in his novels, unity of tone and unity of atmos- 
phere, an atmosphere of tension, foreboding, disaster. Fate, as in classical 
tragedy, is omnipresent in the background: Ian Wiczewski will not escape 
his destiny—he must choose to accept and fulfill it. His personal tragedy un- 
folds in the shadow of a conflict of larger dimensions, that of the War between 
North and South: as the curtain falls the bombardment of Fort Sumter is just 
beginning. The role of the Greek chorus is filled by the black servants and 
the party guests at the Broderick plantation. There are, finally, as in the best of 
classical and neo-classical tragedy, many and fruitful ambiguities, which lend 
depth and significance. 
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I am not, of course, suggesting that there is only one way to write tragedies: 
such a statement would be mere silliness, and easily disprovable. And the 
interesting point in all of this is not the circumstance that, in the composition 
of Sud, Green has seen fit to conform to Aristotelian precept. It lies rather in the 
demonstration that, in an age consecrated to abject glorification of the irrelevant 
and the trivial, of the mean and vulgar, it is still possible to write good tragedy, 
and that, some 2300 years after Aristotle, his insights are still valid. 

But this is not only classical tragedy: it is Christian tragedy as well; and, 
as in Racine’s Phédre, the Christian elements, fused with those taken from 
classical antiquity, lend the play a moral dimension. Like that of Greece, Christ- 
ian drama is drama centered about a crisis. Like Phédre, Julien Green’s 
protagonist has a sense of sin, and his tragic flaw is that of pride. For Ian 
Wiczewski, his sin does not consist in the impossible love which possesses him: 
he has not chosen it; at no time has he any joy of it; and it comes to him in 
the form of punishment. But his pride has made him act cruelly toward a woman 
whose unhappiness ought, on the contrary, to have excited his fraternal sym- 
pathy, and from whom, his conscience matured by his own suffering, he ulti- 
mately seeks pardon. At the very moment, moreover, when—instead of re- 
peating the ferocious gesture of his ancestor—he offers himself as expiatory 
victim, he is in fact committing suicide and, consequently (for he is a Catholic), 
damning himself. The Christian note is, again, strongly sounded toward the 
end of the play in Edward Broderick’s anguished lament that, every time a man 
is struck, it is Christ’s blood which flows. 

The structure of the play is, then, worked out with extreme care and econ- © 
omy: the parts are skilfully fused, and there are no irrelevant details: every- 
thing is combined to induce a unified tragic effect. The characters are portrayed 
with a sureness of touch which Green’s achievements in the novel might have 
led us to expect. The principal personages among them come vividly alive, 
while the others are given the dimensions required for the purposes of the play. 
Ian, the protagonist, and Regina, the girl who loves him, share certain unex- 
pected affinities of situation and temperament. He wears, in the South on the 
eve of war, the wrong uniform; there is something irregular about his leave; he 
is even taken for a deserter. Appropriately, he is a stranger, a man without a 
country, uprooted. But Regina is likewise an exile: she is a “poor relation” 
among people she dislikes. Both of them love without hope and live without 
joy. Both are prone to anger and jealousy; both are dominated by a fearful 
pride. In Regina as in Ian, although less flagrant, is a strain of passionate 
cruelty: it gives her pleasure, she tells him, to think of his having been beaten 
as a boy by the murderers of his father: she interprets this punishment as a 
sort of advance payment for his future insolences and ironies. Both possess an 
inordinate capacity for suffering: it is, indeed, for the one as for the other, only 
through suffering that understanding and human sympathy are to be earned. 

Edward Broderick, master of the plantation, father of Angelina and little 
Jimmy, is a man who has lived for some years with the same self-awareness 
which, in the play, we see Ian Wiczewski so painfully acquiring. His own 
struggle with his problem has left him subdued, resigned, and spiritually 
isolated. (Ian is later to say: “I am not ashamed, but I feel alone.”) His feeling 
for Ian is of the same nature as that of the latter for Eric Mac Clure: his 
dialogue with the young officer, of which the outcome is renewed frustration, par- 
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allels and leads up to the dialogue between Ian and Mac Clure, which ends in 
disaster. Although possessing in general greater self-control, he is subject, like 
the young lieutenant, to sudden fierce rages, as when—in a significant gesture 
—he requests Ian to chastise his son, young Jimmy. (The theme of punishment 
—the beating of young Ian by his father’s assassins, the whipping of Jimmy 
by Ian, who is so soon to be killed, and, finally, the killing of Ian in a duel 
in which he does not attempt to defend himself—is insistent, almost obsessive.) 
Unlike his sister, Mrs. Strong—ironically so named?—who evades uncomfortable 
realities and who refuses to suffer, Edward Broderick must live continuously 
with a suffering which is the more acute because of the circumstance that it 
must, for the most part, remain concealed. 


Eric Mac Clure, the innocent assassin, is at no time aware of what is 
going on in the minds of the others. He is simply a decorative, well-meaning 
and rather conventionally-minded young man. Like the others, he can be 
roused to murderous anger; in the duel with the unhappy Wiczewski we are 
told that he strikes like an exterminating angel. From the very start his role is, 
in all innocence, that of tormentor and punisher: nemesis takes unexpected 
forms. He is, fittingly, clothed in black, color of the executioner. 

The recurring insistence upon certain themes, those of anger, cruelty, 
isolation, destiny, the irregular situation, etc., is dramatically effective. Green 
handles dialogue with ease and tact, with sureness of touch and tone. His 
characters’ speech is lively, direct, and natural without becoming trivial. It is 
appropriately serious without being pretentious: there is nothing of the pseudo- 
“poetic” and “literary’—in the pejorative sense—in it. He makes effective use 
of dramatic devices, including, like Racine, those of comedy. For instance: Ian 
and Mac Clure talk at cross-purposes; in Britannicus, Nero, eavesdropping, 
overhears a tender conversation between Junie and his rival. These are devices 
borrowed from comedy but which serve admirably the ends of tragedy. Green 
employs, furthermore, with sobriety but with excellent result, the supernatural 
and the inexplicable with which readers of his novels are familiar; or, rather, 
he suggests it. There is nothing amateurish about his technique: his effects 
are, in fact, carefully studied. 

One of the main reasons for the excellences of Green’s play lies, I believe, 
in the circumstance that he has conceived it as a play and not as a novel. Many 
novelists make the mistake of attempting dramatic “adaptations” of novels 
they have already written. A labor-saving device: one cuts out everything in the 
third person; one adds a bit of dialogue here and there, perhaps a few entirely 
new scenes; and one calls it a play. (An extreme example of this sort of car- 
pentry is Gide’s dramatized version of the Caves du Vatican.) Or one has an 
idea for a novel and writes it entirely in the second person. But the novel re- 
mains a novel, and as out of place on the stage as a man in full dress at a beach 
party. It loses its own specific virtues without acquiring new ones: its latent 
weaknesses are mercilessly magnified. 

This tragedy, then, deserves a place beside Julien Green’s novels: it ranks 
as one of his successful achievements. I hope that, before too long, it will 
be translated and presented upon the English-speaking stage. One looks for- 
ward, meanwhile, to Green’s second play. 


Hobart College Joun H. Meyer 
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Dante: A Pilgrim in Hell 


Dante’s Drama of the Mind: A Modern Reading of the Purgatorio. By Francis 
Fergusson. Princeton University Press. $4.00. 


ERGUSSON’S book might well be called “The Biographic Romance of 

Pilgrim, Vol. Il: Purgatorio.” The Pilgrim is Dante the man, since it is 
he who journeys through Purgatory; rather than Dante the poet, who merely 
gives an account of the journey. 

It must be understood at the outset that Dante’s Drama of the Mind is not 
a bad book at all. The most critical scholar must find in its pages a surprising in- 
sight, an ability to link the familiar with the unfamiliar and at the very least 
he must be intrigued by occasional stimulating comments. Such qualities spring 
naturally from the fact that Dante’s Drama of the Mind is written from a free 
literary point of view and is not limited to a rigidly exclusive treatment of 
the subject. It places its subject against the background of personal experience, 
and of universal associations. 

In this perspective, a book emerges that is new and different in spirit. Thus 
for this reader of the Purgatorio possibilities open up which a “Dante-phil- 
ologist” might neither seek nor find. The text reveals avenues of thought 
emanating from ancient and modern worlds of poetry, from psychology and 
aesthetics. Fergusson, a prominent English scholar, a connoisseur of the history 
and aesthetics of the drama and the theater, admits that, in other respects, he 
stands outside the pale of his latest book (cf. p. 34 below and passim); he 
mentions names like Wordsworth, Eliot, Chekhov, Ezra Pound, St. John 
Perse, James Joyce, Baudelaire, Coleridge, and A. Malraux, who may be en- 
listed to help clarify ideas in the world of the Purgatorio. When he mentions 
the Pilgrim, he thinks of John Bunyan (Pilgrim’s Progress). By comparison, 
he refers to Sophocles and Shakespeare as a support for his conviction that 
the Purgatorio is essentially a “dramatic” poem. Freud and Jung must be given 
as references when there is a question of interpreting dreams. Though Proust’s 
name is not mentioned, he is the invisible sponsor when the Pilgrim begins his 
journey “against time” (p. 107ff., particularly p. 110), while Part IV bears 
the superscription “Time Redeemed.” On page 110 an existentialistic train of 
thought begins to play a part, namely: time, history, situation, “uniqueness.” 
Here again, Fergusson names no names. However, as far as Dante’s poem is 
concerned, all appreciable references to earlier and later epochs and even to our 
contemporary period are carefully noted. On page 123 he says, “Admirers of 
Henry James’s late style—essentially dramatic . . . will, I think, find this part 
of the Purgatorio oddly Jamesian.” And the “premonition of Christianity” in 
the meeting between Virgil and Statius is brought home to the reader by a 
citation from Racine; then Fergusson reflects that he is really writing about 
Dante: “I do not mean to imply . . . that Jamesian or Racinian echoes . . 
reproduce . . . Dante’s style. . . .” Therefore he substitutes for the reference 
from Racine one from Marie de Lafayette’s Princesse de Cleves. 

But it is informative to note the interpretation of that meeting between 
Statius and Virgil according to its “second sense,” that is, as a crossroad be- 
tween the ancient and medieval epochs—‘that great watershed of time and 
human history.” The pale figure of Statius has gained more vitality through 
this episode and he appears as the agent of this historical meeting. He seems to 
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awaken in the Pilgrim the consciousness of the “new life of history” while Vir- 
gil’s teachings remain unchangeable in a framework of “timeless humanism.” 
The most important assignment for Statius in this poem is to prepare the Pil- 
grim for the change of guides, the transition from Virgil to Beatrice, and this he 
accomplishes through his role as go-between. I have an objection to offer 
here. The meeting between Statius and Virgil is not really what the Greeks 
called a “recognition scene,” that is, an anagnorisis. Only one of the parties, 
namely Statius, is deeply affected by the meeting. We know from the context of 
the poem that Virgil sought to avoid personal recognition. This must be kept in 
mind when interpreting the above scene, which Fergusson considers pivotal— 
particularly when it is to be explained in the light of the “second sense.” 
Furthermore, only in the sense of a “development,” as Fergusson wishes to des- 
cribe it, could this meeting be isolated from the poem and considered as that 
particular moment in which the “historical” problem becomes the poet’s theme: 
“How can it be that Virgil and Statius, dead more than a thousand years, 
can speak and move. . . .? How can the Pilgrim, nourished in another time, 
culture and language, hear and see them?” (p. 125). This is a fundamental 
problem of the poem; each of Dante’s meetings in the three realms presup- 
poses this question and furnishes the answer in its own way. I do not under- 
stand why, in the first place, Auerbach’s “figura” theory and “a loving act 
of understanding” between Statius and Virgil must enter into the picture of 
the Dantean system and its historical viewpoint. This could hardly be the 
case, unless we argue the point, because Fergusson uses the theory at this 
crucial moment to demonstrate the degree of maturity his Pilgrim has attained. 

For me, the merit of Fergusson’s book lies in the capability and willingness 
of its author to experience anew the Purgatorio, to make it more humanly ap- 
proachable, more “three dimensional.” Undoubtedly the Purgatorio is the least 
approachable of the three divisions of the poem, although Fergusson thinks 
the Paradiso is most difficult. Every reader, for example, has noticed that canto 
XV depends to a great extent on the idea of light, and canto XVI on that of 
darkness (fog and mist in the circle of the wrathful). But that the radiance in 
canto XV is a “premonition of the goal of the journey” and that darkness in 
the realm of the wrathful corresponds to a “struggle of the reason, without 
the aid of the other faculties, for freedom” is a step forward in understanding 
this section as a whole, and not, as heretofore, as individual units. In this 
sense it is expedient to look upon the Commedia as a “dramatic” poem. Fer- 
gusson views every canto “as a unit in Dante’s dramaturgy”; he sees each canto 
as a little drama in the dramatic whole. Thus Fergusson is prepared, intellectually 
and sensitively, to progress from canto to canto noting the relation between 
individual cantos or between groups of cantos. This fine perception is not ap- 
parent to one who looks either to each individual part or, on the contrary, to 
the conglomerate whole. A diagram on page 83 gives a clear idea of the 
structural coherence of cantos X-X VIII; it is even serviceable to him who wishes 
to see various relations in the poem while perhaps not accepting Fergusson’s 
entire method. 

Another example may be cited: every reader should perceive that cantos 
I-VIII (pre-purgatorium) and cantos XXVI-XXVIII distinguish themselves 
by their tone from the surrounding canto units. Cantos XXVI-XXVIII include 
the approach and entrance to the Paradiso Terrestre, while the surrounding 
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canto groups embrace the end of the Inferno, the entrance into Purgatory 
proper, the discourse of Statius concerning an assumed body (shade), the pro- 
cession of the Church and the meeting with Beatrice. Both groups—cantos 
I-VI and XXVI-XXVIII—in spite of their import, display an easy, childlike, 
sometimes dreamy or playful, occasionally even a humorous, attitude. From 
the viewpoint of Fergusson’s “History of the Development of the Pilgrim,” 
these two sections done in a “light, easy style” correspond to two phases in the 
childhood of the Pilgrim, one before and one after he has attained maturity 
(the latter is certainly only an illusion). In regard to the first state of the 
Pilgrim’s childhood Fergusson has this to say: “. . . Dante regarded the child- 
like poetic awareness, the absorbed listening with the inner ear, as only one re- 
current moment in the growth of the soul.” Concerning the second phase of child- 
hood he notes: “We are to take it that the Pilgrim . . . must in some sense 
become a child again. But as though to remind us that his obedience is not 
literally the innocence of childhood but innocence regained. . . .” If, in this 
connection, the moment before the entrance into Purgatory is noted by Fer- 
gusson as “almost comically” perceived, we must grant that the author is cor- 
rect. In any case, several passages which are difficult to understand in “poetry”— 
for example, the Pilgrim’s journey through purgatorial fire and its prelude— 
gain thereby in vitality and tenderness. K. Vossler felt nothing of this, when 
he spoke of Dante’s Purgatorio as a “reformatory”; nor did Croce, when he 
condemned large portions of the poem as “non-poetic.” The word “Dante” 
(XXX, 55) flung from the mouth of Beatrice at her shocked friend, impressing 
likewise the most innocent reader, appears vibrantly new, and re-echoes through 
the vaults of the poem, when we consider Fergusson’s comment on it: “as 
though to wake him and us from the dream of the vision and the poem” 
(p.187). In Fergusson’s mind there is nothing “threshed-off’ here—we stand 
in the midst of a new planting or sowing. 


O BE sure, the poem itself disappears under the sheer weight of 

resonance. Fergusson’s Pilgrim hardly permits us to recognize the Dante 
of the poem. Probably Dante could have thought of or guessed at many things 
which Fergusson finds in the Purgatorio; but not even an attempt is made to 
discover a distinction between what could have been Dante’s intentions and 
what the “modern reader” (thus Fergusson calls him in the subtitle) reads 
into the poem. 

We are faced here by the basic question of literary scholarship: whence 
should the research worker in literature proceed? From the text of the poem, 
or from a general survey into which the poem might perhaps fit? Probably 
at this point we have axiom pitted against axiom. My own opinion is that the 
literary investigator should start with the text itself and never deviate. Fergus- 
son would probably advocate the opposite method; he applies it frequently in 
his practice. 

The Convivio is in all probability not properly designated as “an affiirma- 
tion of humane reason and of the timeless validity of its classic achievements” 
(p. 101). According to its contents it is much like the Commedia, so that a con- 
noisseur like M. Barbi could consider the latter as a direct continuation of the 
Convivio—even if mistakenly so. The deductions drawn from the Convivio 
are built up on the same Christian faith on which the “reality” of the Com- 
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media is grounded. Moreover, it is rich in concrete and irrational elements, en- 
tirely apart from the sublime poetry of the canzone; toward the end—as a sign 
that it will soon be broken off—it approaches the style of the poem. The differ- 
ence between the two works lies rather in the fact that in the Convivio faith 
expressly renounces vision, while in the Commedia the vision which stems 
from faith, substitutes for it on occasion, This is the great step which Dante 
took away from the Convivio and back to poetry; only in this sense may the 
Convivio be set up as a parallel with the Virgil of the Commedia, if at all. 
But it is very convincing, that, besides, the figura idea—according to Auer- 
bach’s theory—which does not occupy a place in the philosophic tract any 
more than “vision,” has created in the Commedia a new, genuinely poetic 
relation with the individual world in its mundane and its final form. On the 
other hand, that only in the Convivio and not in the Commedia the “allegory 
of poets” should be followed, because in the poem it is replaced by the “allegory 
of theologians,”—this is a hypothesis which is hard to prove, and which Fer- 
gusson simply could not accept. Only a one-sided interpretation could try to pit 
the Convivio against the Commedia in the following manner: “He was no longer 
trying to make his style obedient to reason only; he had a still more ambitious 
purpose and criterion: to make it obedient to God as revealed in Christianity” 
(p. 103). This latter device is the very one he used in the Convivio! 


Another principle of Fergusson’s— and of most of the “Danteans” with 
whom I should disagree—is that of the “fictive journey” (pp. 3, 130, and 
passim). This, too, is a fundamental problem and can only be touched on here. 
My conviction is that Dante’s narrative about the three kingdoms is not “fic- 
tion,” but that he claims actuality for it—this is supported by his solemn as- 
surances throughout the Inferno; his exactitude in relating that which he “saw” 
and in not relating what he did not “see”; the passage in the letter to Cangrande, 
where he repels the enviers of his Vision: “et postquam dixit quod fuzt in loco 
illo Paradisi. . . .” These affirmations of truth are essentially different from the 
naive, unconstrained statements of the medieval writers of folk epics, and 
the ironic, unconstrained utterances of the post-medieval authors like Ariosto, 
and Cervantes. In these statements of Dante I find the basic proof for my con- 
viction of Dante’s character as a religious poet, whose fantasy, grounded in 
faith, created the reality of Christian transcendence. The “uniqueness” of his 
poem seems to me to have its roots here. 


| Shenae of the strong and weak points of this method could fill pages. 
The book professes to be a free literary production “purposely avoiding 
the pitfalls of Dantean scholarship”; but it is not free in the sense of literary in- 
dependence, as, for instance, the radically anti-philological Dante books of 
Papini or Conrad Falke (Frey) were. Rather it is an example of the “new 
criticism,” which is here applied to a medieval poet of first rank. It stems 
from that well-known procedure used in the treatment of modern, especially 
English and American, literature—with its close relation to semantics, its anti- 
historicity, its effort to shy away from words and treat rather of things and 
structure (p. 44), its references to depth psychology as well as to every kind 
of modern aesthetics, its investigations in the world of symbols, dreams, and 
myths (p. 32 ff.). The “picture” or the “imagery” opens the way to the thing 
actually meant (p. 42ff and passim). The preliminary sketch of the book could 
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indicate how much all these relations direct the intuitions of Fergusson. In 
the narrower sense he appears to stand with the circle of Chicago critics through 
his contact with Aristotle’s Poetics. According to Aristotle, the drama is the 
most distinctive form of literary expression; Fergusson agrees with him and 
considers the Commedia to be a “drama.” Words like “action,” “scene,” 
“drama,” “stage directions,” “agon,” “epiphany,” “peripetia,” “moto spiritale” 
(as psychical development), determine the representation. The author con- 
structs from Dante’s second Cantica a soul-drama, pedagogical in nature, ac- 
cording to ancient dramatic and ethical categories. Then, too, the frequent 
“imitate” and “imitation,” which seems superfluous in this connection, origi- 
nates from Aristotle. 


This procedure of approaching the text from all imaginable external facets 
is the extreme counterpart of “style research.” To Fergusson the reading mat- 
ter of the text is almost secondary to that of making comparisons with extran- 
eous material; the investigator of style, on the other hand, compares his text 
with nothing else until the relation between the reader and word artistry, the 
central aim, been developed. 


Besides the general scheme of the “new criticism,” Fergusson relies on two 
further authorities, Singleton and Auerbach. He follows them so faithfully that 
one is tempted to think of the relation of his Pilgrim to Virgil and Statius. 
To be sure, he could hardly have found two better guides through the unknown 
country into which he had ventured. Singleton’s influence is particularly notice- 
able. The splitting of the Dante personality into two figures, the poet and the 
wanderer, is not new (Fergusson omitted the “third” Dante, the representa- 
tive of penitent and redeemed humanity). But regarding the first two com- 
plementary persons, he is serious; their antithesis, as we have noted, forms the 
backbone of his entire construction. This reminds us of how Singleton split 
the personality of the author of the Vita Nuova: into the writer of the libro 
della memoria (God), the copyist (Dante I), and the commentator (Dante II). 
But the difference is very great. Singleton constructs his exposition—though 
some times strongly conjectural—on an accurate study of the text and on 
medieval education; thus he reaches a few memorable conclusions. On the 
other hand, Fergusson’s history of the autonomously developing Pilgrim Dante 
and his increasing approach to the poet Dante is, above all, a stimulating hy- 
pothesis on which to work. 


HIS leads me to my last and most serious objection against Fergusson’s 

undertaking. About half of the book is devoted to a modern study of de- 
velopment; only in the second half of the book is it noticeable that we are 
concerned with a Christian-Catholic poem. 


The writer of these lines is not a Catholic, and he in no way agrees with 
those expounders who see in the Commedia a versified manual of medieval 
dogmas, But he is certainly conscious of the fact that the poet was a fervent 
Catholic, whose creative fancy, powerful as it was, could only justify its visions 
on the grounds that they were religious. I spoke of this before in connection 
with the problem of the actuality of Dante’s journey. No line of the Commedia 
should be read without keeping its religious background in mind, in the light 
of which its essential character becomes visible. 

Fergusson says: “We lack his faith—for I suppose that even professing 
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Christians cannot believe as he did”; and he speaks of “the living faith which 
moves Dante the author.” But he observes this only in the second part of 
his book, with a suddenness which is almost comical. In the first part Fergus- 
son gave us an inner-worldly, almost psychological representation of the Pil- 
grim’s development. Christendom enters in connection with the appearance of 
Statius. Christendom therefore appears as an active factor in the book, but 
more in the historical than in the religious sense. Certainly from now on 
Christian ideas, especially “love,” are focused in the representation; the amore 
of the Dolce stil nuovo is supposedly the love of God; nor is Singleton’s Christ- 
Beatrice missing (p. 186). Fergusson gives a weak explanation for the sudden- 
ness of the radical change: “the Pilgrim could not have sensed all this until the 
third Day, because his own spirit was not yet free enough . . . and also because 
God’s love did not yet reveal itself in signs, in the actual scene around him.” 
But this point is Fergusson’s essential error: the Purgatorio—rather the whole 
Commedia—does not tell us the history of the development of just any wanderer, 
who gradually finds his way into Christendom; it tells us about the journey 
of the a priori Christian on his way to God. The “poet” and the “Pilgrim,” 
whether they “know” it or not, are under God’s guidance. God, not the Pil- 
grim, is in the center of the Dantean conception. It may be doubted, whether 
Dante did not many times have Beatrice rather than God in mind as the goal 
of his journey; in any case, we may surmise that it was not Beatrice as the 
beloved of his youth, but as the envoy of God. 

If Fergusson had always kept this in mind when reading the Commedia, 
he would never have said things like: “Thus the Pilgrim’s thirst . . . is for 
the first time presented in a Christian context’—namely, when Statius entered 
the action. Was not all the preceding—Purgatorio I-XX, and the entire Inferno— 
also “in a Christian context”? Neither would he have said: “The realms of the 
Inferno and the Purgatorio are not real as God’s world is real”—where is “God's 
world,” if not also in the Inferno and in the Purgatorio? That God is not 
“present” in hell, does not prevent his kingdom from being there, “in 
tutte parti impera e quivi regge”; and as to the mountain of purification being 
“God’s realm,” no discussion should be necessary. Then, too, Fergusson would 
not have drawn a line between the “earthly love” that Virgil teaches and 
divine love (p. 84ff.); it is only one love about which the teacher speaks, God’s 
love and its retroaction in men as God’s creatures. 

In spite of so many misgivings, Fergusson’s book will probably meet with 
great and deserved success; perhaps it will even lead some readers to a better 
understanding of the Purgatorio than the book itself gives. It is written with 
the needs of our time in view, and it will find an echo in the hearts of those 
for whom it is written. To battle with windmills, one must be Don Quixote. 
Bystanders should note that the windmills indeed threw Don Quixote out of 
the saddle; but sub specie aeternitatis Don Quixote survived and not the wind- 
mills. 


University of Toronto Uxricu Leo 
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Muses and Men 


Choir of Muses. By Etienne Gilson. Translated by Maisie Ward. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.50. 


ga A LIGHTER tone than usual, M. Gilson, philosopher and medievalist, 
writes illuminatingly not about the Muses of Greek mythology but about 
very real women who have inspired great writers. The author supplements 
his studies of Abelard and Heloise and of Dante and Beatrice by presenting, with 
extraordinary psychological insight, analyses of six famous relationships: Petrarch 
and Laura, Baudelaire and Mme Sabatier, Wagner and Mathilde, Auguste 
Comte and Clotilde, Maeterlinck and Georgette, Goethe and Lili. 


A prefatory poem, “Possession,” by Owen Meredith, has been inserted by 
the translator because “it fits so surprisingly the theme of M. Gilson’s book.” 
This theme seems to be that the woman selected to be a Muse must play her role 
on the spiritual plane if she would continue to be a source of poetic inspiration. 
The Muse is not just the woman; she is the artist’s shaping of the woman into 
the being of his dreams, “ideal and yet also real, desirable and yet inaccessible 
like the perfect beauty he seeks to create.” M. Gilson believes that this part 
of inspirer played by the Muse in the lives of certain great artists recurs so 
regularly that its significance cannot be denied. 

He approaches his explorations with detachment, sympathy, and _ respect, 
feeling that wisdom lies in accepting the word of the artist about his own 
experience. Moreover, he disclaims having found a set of rules of the history 
of Muses as such but, having made a study of a series of romantic experiences, 
he expresses surprise at seeing certain general rules constantly verified in a 
completely original fashion. 

This pattern is discernible in M. Gilson’s six lucid researches on the re- 
current phenomena of the influence of the Muse. Among all the Muses pre- 
sented, Laura is the perfect model. This “matchless woman” whom Petrarch’s 
longings ever pursued was ever unattainable. Yet, having skillfully nursed 
and kept the poet’s love for over twenty years, this “great-souled woman,” as 
Petrarch termed her, became for him another Beatrice—“the straight road lead- 
ing to the Supreme Good.” His Canzoniere bear witness to the fact that the 
golden-haired Laura remained the Muse and made a great poet out of Petrarch. 
“If beautiful things have come forth from me,” he says to her, “tlhe seeds were 
sown by you.” She remained always the woman who “bringing him forth from 
the common crowd and guiding his path aroused his slumbering genius and 
drew his soul upwards from its sluggish torpor.” 

But with Baudelaire the case was different. He had not one but several 
minor muses. Each amorous adventure he aspired to change into an inex- 
haustible source of poetic inspiration. In vain he sought for a Beatrice or a 
Laura. But Marie did not respond to his invitation and Madame Sabatier 
stepped down from her pedestal. It seemed that all his muses were but second 
class—false images of the good “who never fully keep their promises.” Yet, 
Baudelaire roving after these empty idols discovered some of his lovely poems. 
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This could be because one of Baudelaire’s greatest glories was the fact that 
he never confused his love with his art. His deception lay in asking of art what 
only religion can give. 

In Richard Wagner’s life there were several adventures which will always 
remain inseparable from his art. But the most dominating inspiration was 
that of Mathilde Wesendonk. The imperious genius of Wagner needed a Muse 
to serve that part of him which he also served—his art. While writing Tristan, 
Wagner wrote to Mothilde: “My art is only the accompaniment of my pro- 
found harmony with you.” Although Tristan was a direct translation of the 
love that Wagner felt for his Muse, when the work was completed, Mathilde 
the Muse was no longer needed, for the true, ideal Mathilde had become 
Isolde. 


Man can have a muse for anything he creates, even for philosophy. For 
Auguste Comte, Clotilde de Vaux became a philosophic Muse. He needed her 
for his own “moral development,” for his “moral resurrection” and for the 
evolution of his doctrine. It is generally agreed that Comte’s passionate love for 
Clotilde speeded up his train of thought towards his chief philosophical con- 
clusion, “the final systmatizing of the totality of human existence around the 
true centre of its universe: affection,” and that it transformed Positivism into 
a religion. 


The Muse of Maeterlinck was Georgette Leblanc. But this proved to be an 
unsuccessful experience because Georgette, insufficiently unobtrusive, thought 
of herself as an active collaborator when the poet asked her to be his inspira- 
tion only by existing. And among Goethe’s Muses there was Lili Schoemann 
from whom, fortunately for his art, he took flight and the seventeen year 
old Ulrike von Levetzov, his last love, who gave him “a glimpse of Paradise.” 

In two notable last chapters—“Art and Eros” and “The Artist and the 
Saint’”—the author poses several problems. Two of them are: Is there a pro- 
found relationship between Eros and the creation of certain great works of art? 
Does not every great work of art involve to some degree a renunciation of God? 

After a superb treatment of these complex considerations, the author comes 
to certain conclusions; in the conflict or relationship between art and Eros, 
the initial impulses comes from art and art remains in charge throughout. In 
this conflict, it is love that receives a mortal wound for that love which can 
only conceive itself as an end, finds itself reduced to a mere means.” In other 
words, “the Muse disappears when she has kept her promise—when the work of 
art is born.” Moreover, the noblest art partakes of something that is beyond 
itself, The most perfect art “does not wholly fulfill a promise which can be ful- 
filled by nothing material, be it the woman or the work.” It is then that the 
poet “sees clearly the real object of his quest: art sought through his Muse, and 
God through his art.” 

This highly recommended volume, so vital and rich in human interest, 
humor, perception, and scholarship, is an important as well as eminently 
readable contribution to the library of critical studies which discuss the three- 
dimensional nature of artistic creation and the fundamental relations between 
art and religion. And a sincere word of congratulation should be added for the 
translator. 


College of New Rochelle Moruer Grace, O.S.U. 
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The Twice-Buried Poet 


Poémes de Morven le Gaélique. By Max Jacob. Paris: Gallimard. 
Lettres a un Ami. By Max Jacob. Paris: Vineta. 
Lettres @ Bernard Esdras-Gosse. By Max Jacob. Paris: Seghers. 


M** JACOB, poet, painter, and musician, died of bronchial pneumonia 
in 1944 at Drancy, a prison camp, where he had been interned with 
hundreds of other Jews. Although he was a convert and had publicly practiced 
the Catholic faith since 1915, the Gestapo arrested him on February 24 at 
Saint Bendit-sur-Loire, near Orléans, where for many years he had lived in an 
old monastery, devoting himself to work and prayer. He was buried in a com- 
mon grave by the Germans but was retrieved in time by Jean Cocteau and 
André Salmon and given Christian burial. Despite the somberness of the 
period, and the pall of Nazi occupation, Max Jacob’s tragic death revived 
memories of happier times, and renewed old literary controversies. 

To some contemporaries, Jacob was a legendary figure, an inspired com- 
panion of Apollinaire and Salmon, who with the cubist painter, Picasso, at 
the turn of the century, had revolted against the literary and artistic traditions 
of their day—including logic and syntax—and infused art and poetry with 
new vigor, if not always with a clear meaning. To others, Jacob was a mere 
bohemian, a dilettante, who, lacking true inspiration, in an age of transition and 
artificiality, sought to cover up his deficiency by juggling words into fan- 
tastic mosaics (Carnet a Dés), parodying human foibles and indulging in not 
so funny puns. His friends saw in Jacob a great precursor and one of the 
century's most talented poets, His critics, ignoring his more serious aspects, 
—many of which are illustrated in Méditations Religieuses and Conseils a un 
Jeune Poete—and mystified by his humorous, sarcastic effusions, branded him 
as a clever versifier without depth or sincerity. The truth, of course, lies some- 
where in between these views. 

Max Jacob was intelligent, had read widely, and was well acquainted with 
literary and artistic movements of his times. Not only was he a talented 
artist, musician, and art critic, but his serious verse stamps him as one of the 
better lyric poets of the period. Unfortunately, he was sensitive and, with some 
self-pity, was wont to veil his disappointments behind a facade of ridicule and self- 
disparagement. He was a hard worker and a good but lonely man, and when 
his sufferings from illness, poverty, and neglect as well as the inanities of 
the world overwhelmed him, he turned to God for guidance. 

Interest in Jacob and his contributions to literature increase as new evidence 
about his life comes to light. In this respect, the efforts of the “Société des 
Amis de Max Jacob”—founded by Picasso, Claudel, Cocteau, Salmon, and 
others who knew him well—are noteworthy. Each year on March 5 the 
foundation publishes an unedited or little-known text of his or some study 
devoted to him. Volumes published to date have added considerably to our 
knowledge, but much remains to be disclosed before a definitive estimate of 
Jacob’s place in literature can be made. The works under review contribute 
substantially. 

Max Jacob was born near Quimper in Britanny, on July 11, 1876. His 
father was a tailor. He had several brothers and sisters, some of whom, like 
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himself, later suffered at the hands of the Germans. He learned to play the 
piano and to draw; when he applied himself, he was brilliant student. His plans 
to study at the Ecole Coloniale in Paris were cut short by military service, 
which because of his physical unfitness lasted only six weeks. After return- 
ing to Paris, Jacob, to his family’s disappointment, resigned from the Ecole 
Coloniale and began studying art at the Académie Jullian, earning a livelihood 
by teaching music. In 1901, he met Picasso, who introduced him to Apollinaire, 
Salmon, Van Dongen, Carco, and other denizens of the Butte Montmartre 
and the Latin Quarter. For several years thereafter he lived the carefree life 
of a bohemian, indulged in eccentricities and eked out a precarious existence 
by painting water colors and writing fairy tales, poetry, and art criticism. In 1909 
and again in 1914 Jacob was sobered into a more realistic approach to life by 
what he claimed were divine apparitions, After taking instructions, with Picasso 
as god-father, he was finally baptized a Catholic on February 18, 1915. The 
story of his conversion is related in several semi-autobiographical works, notably 
in “La Défense de Tartufe” which appeared in 1919. 

Some time after this deep religious experience, which many of his comrades 
unjustly believed to be a pose, Jacob on the advice of his friend, the Abbé 
Weil, went to live in the country at Saint Bendit-sur-Loire. He stayed first 
at the village rectory but later took up his abode in part of an abandoned 
monastery which dated from Merovingian times. From this period to the 
time of his arrest, except for occassional stays in Paris and Britanny and visits 
to Rome in 1925, and Madrid in 1926, he spent most of his life in his monk’s 
cell, praying, painting, and writing. 

It was at Saint Bendit-sur-Loire that the first poems ascribed to Morven 
le Gaélique were written. The editor of La Ligne de Coeur, a regional poetical 
magazine, which was published at Alencon but which found its way to Paris, 
lacked two poems to fill the January 1927 issue and appealed to Jacob for 
aid. As he already had four signed poems in this issue, he decided to use a 
pseudonym and invented Morven le Gaélique, consisting of two words— 
“Morven,” meaning the young girl, and “Le Gaélique,” signifying the Scot- 
tish language. Like many of Jacob’s literary cogs @ l’éne, which he delighted in 
creating, this made no sense but did have a certain romantic appeal. The 
pseudonym aroused speculation as to the identity of the author, but no one 
at the time associated it with Max Jacob, a fact which, although it intrigued 
him, pained him no end. 

The poems were well received and their success inspired the poet to con- 
tinue in this particular vein. As a result, he contributed well over a hundred 
poems to various publications in the years that followed.. Most of these are 
reproduced in the present volume. The Poémes de Morven le Gaélique con- 
tain bits of Breton folk-lore, memories of childhood joys and sorrows, and ex- 
periences along Brittany’s picturesque coasts. They take the form of monologues, 
dialogues, conversation poems, or simple lyrics and are written with a simplicity 
and intensity which leave a lasting impression. Jacob writes with the eye of a 
painter, and his verse reproduces the plaintive harmonies associated with the 
bleak, rugged life of his native province. Together with another collection of 
poems about Brittany published under the title of La Céte, the poems of 
Morven constitute one of the author’s principal claims to fame. 

Jacob was also a prolific letter writer. He had made firm friendships during 
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his early years in Paris and these he continued through correspondence from 
his refuge. In addition, his association with Apollinaire, Picasso, and Salmon 
surrounded him with an aura of greatness which appealed to generations of 
aspiring poets and artists who sought him out for protection as well as for pro- 
fessional advice. This adulation pleased Jacob who dispensed both favors and 
admonitions freely. As illustrated in Lettres 2 un Ami which he wrote to Jean 
Grenier, a young student at Paris who later became a professor at Naples and 
Algiers, Jacob quickly passes from a formal to a familiar tone in addressing 
his new friend. These letters dating from 1922 to 1937 disclose not only the 
author’s sincere desire to serve but also an almost pathological craving for af- 
fection. The correspondence consists of innumerable, short notes detailing his 
comings and goings, worries over money matters, the neglect and rapacity of 
editors, occasional references to the author’s works and literary events as well 
as fleeting bits of personal history. It is an interesting and informative collection 
of unprocessed data which reflects not only intimate aspects of Jacob’s personality 
and thought but contributes hitherto unknown details of his life and activities. 

The Lettres @ Bernard Esdras-Gosse follow the same pattern as those 
referred to above. Max Jacob corresponded with Esdras-Gosse for more than 
twenty years. During this time the latter, who was a business man and loved 
adventure, travelled extensively in Europe and Africa, and finally spent three 
years in Germany as a war prisoner during World War II. Being a writer of 
sorts himself, he had carefully saved most of Jacob’s numerous missives, but a 
large number were destroyed when the house in which they had been stored 
was bombed out. Only the remnants of this correspondence, which sheds light 
on Jacobs activities between May 15, 1924 and January 10, 1944, are reproduced 
in the present volume. While not great in number, the autobiographical and 
literary value of these letters is important. They contain sound advice on how to 
become a writer, discourses on philosophy and literature, comments on the 
author’s works, as well as discreet references to contemporary writers. For ex- 
ample, the letter written by Jacob dated November 9, 1943, contains one of 
the most fascinating descriptions of Guillaume Apollinaire yet published. 

But more important are the details of his everyday life which Jacob oc- 
casionally confides. Through them we obtain a glimpse of the real Jacob. “Vos 
amis sont morts, moi pas. Mais je n’en vaut guére mieux, boiteux, infirme du 
bras gauche, et souffrant de l’estomac et du ventre. Vous trouverez un vieux 
chauve, blanchi, las sans gaté, n’ayant que le courage de quelques heures de 
travail pictural sans bonheur. Vous me verrez que si vous venez: je vis entre 
une vieille mére de 80 ans, une vieille soeur de 60 et un vieux frére; mes 
amis sont tolérés 4 la condition qu’ils ne viennent pas le soir, qu’ils ne fassent 
pas de bruit. . . .” (Lettre du 18 fevrier 1928). Besides Jacob’s descriptions of 
his real and imaginary ills, there are perhaps no more revealing portions of his 
correspondence than those in which he, the converted Jew, attempts to persuade 
his friend Esdras-Gosse to espouse the Catholic religion. “Souhaitons que 
Dieu nous regarde et voie nos 4mes blanches et disposées 4 sa protection qui 
est formidable. Je crois qu’Il attend que tu l’attendes, pour que tu t’attendes a 
n’attendre rien que de lui” (Lettre de janvier 1933). Jacob expressed similar 
sentiments to Jean Grenier, and for this reason alone, the two volumes of cor- 
respondence are well worth reading. 

Max Jacob may not prove to be a great poet in the final analysis, but he 
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is a complex and fascinating character who deserves more objective study than 
he has apparently received to date. 


BERNARD FacTEAU 





Old Tears 


Weeping Cross: An Unwordly Story. By Henry Longan Stuart. Regnery. $4.00. 


See LONGAN STUART’S Weeping Cross, published originally in 
1908, again in 1933, and finally in the present edition of 1954, has till 
now been little known. It is ignored in our literary histories and is not likely 
to be found in many libraries. I for one never heard of it before the present 
edition, and it may not even now meet with hospitable reception, for its theme 
and tone are little likely to find acceptance in a secular society. Yet it has so far 
avoided oblivion as to have attracted such admirers as Sigrid Undset, Van Wyck 
Brooks, and Theodore Maynard, whose views are summarized or excerpted on 
the dust jacket or in Paul K. Cuneo’s foreword to the Regnery edition. 

This array of critical and appreciative opinion might well embarrass the 
reviewer. For one thing, Weeping Cross, in its theme, its heroine, and the 
historical character of its setting, inevitably recalls Sigrid Undset’s medieval 
novels, and for another, the opinion of Van Wyck Brooks and Paul K. Cuneo 
that Weeping Cross will be remembered for its “miracle of style,” is quite likely a 
comprehensive judgment. 

The narrative concerns an episode in the life of Richard Fitzsimon, an 
Irish Cavalier exiled by Cromwell’s Council in 1652 to ten years of servitude in 
New England. The narrator is Fitzsimon himself, now an old Jesuit priest, writ- 
ing years after the event. Indeed, in certain respects it is the old priest, rather 
than the young Cavalier, who is the protagonist. This centrality of the old man 
comes out subtly—and perhaps inadvertently—through Stuart’s strong, spare, 
narrative style, in whose texture the narrator is revealed as the tale is related. 

The events themselves are seen in retrospect by a man much chastened by 
suffering and self-effacement, to whom they appear in an ambiguous character, 
now as sinful rebellion or mere vanity, now in as tender and justifiable an aspect 
as they originally presented. The old priest, despite his suffering and wisdom 
and his remove in time and distance from the events, and despite the harshness 
of his judgments on his youth, has not quite that detachment which is the 
goal of sanctity and religious submission. At one time he can say that his 
sufferings have effaced forever the old vanity of rank and birth, and at another 
write about “that delicacy of the nostril, that is said to be a mark of breeding and 
which I have myself.” Through such remarks the narrator takes on qualities 
of authenticity, a vitality and feeling not bounded by the consistencies of logic, 
and through others an integrity centered in religious faith. This integrity 
shows best as it approaches nearest apparent dissolution and diversity, as when 
the old priest says once, “I say there can not be any man in so desperate a case 
however, that feareth God, but will be heartened rather than dismayed at 
hearing his judges address themselves to Him who is to judge all,” and again, 
“His prayer affrighted me; it is a terrible thing to hear God invoked against 
us, no matter how just our cause.” There are no marks here of an author's 
contrivance: the narrator’s integrity is either a subtle characterization or a 
projection of the author’s self. I think perhaps it is the latter. 
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Throughout the narrative Fitzsimon’s thought and language are imbued with 
theological reference and religious metaphor; he sees things in relation to his 
last end. Not only can he match scriptural texts, as he says, with the best of 
the Puritans, but he recollects often and at length the predicament of his soul. 
It is in this that Stuart’s novel recalls the works of Undset and other modern 
Catholic novelists. The young Fitzsimon was educated at the Jesuit college of 
St. Omers in France, where he distinguished himself as a theologian and 
disputant. He knows then not only the general and practical distinctions of 
good and evil, but the nice gradations of moral theology. He has been pre- 
served heretofore, partly through his wariness of sin, but more through the 
grace of innocence, from contamination with evil. Thus his fall from grace, 
though it comes after fierce temptation and amid circumstances which, had 
they been otherwise, would have lent legitimacy to his acts, is accompanied by an 
anguish of soul in which his rationalizations and evasions never quite delude 
him. After committing himself to damnation, he rejects in full awareness his 
claim to God’s mercy and, vile in his own eyes, sinks into a hardness of heart 
which becomes in time its own proof against grace. 

In all this determination in evil and lack of self-deception there might be 
seen a kind of perverse grandeur—a pride or strength which awes while it 
horrifies—but even this perverse credit cannot be laid to Fitzsimon’s character. 
His commitments are acts not of purely reasoned will, but of a will tipped 
this way or that, while the reason evades and shams debate, by the intrusion 
of circumstance. As his lust seems less likely of gratification, he tends more 
toward repentance and escape, but when he hears, “Diccon! Diccon! they are 
to go and I to stay. Do ye hear me man? To-night you shall come to me and I 
will make amends for all. Oh! sweetheart, sweetheart, is not love kind to us?” 
he turns from God and thoughts of home and connives with sin till the 
very beatings of his heart take the sound of “footsteps that pass down a 
vaulted stairway into the bowels of the earth; that which leadeth from the house 
of death, going down unto the gate of hell.” This weakness never leaves Fitz- 
simon till violence and death have set limits to its range, and it is finally 
through the sheer weight of suffering and horror, through privation and loss, 
when the whole world of his sinful life is swept from the earth, that he is 
brought low and his soul wrung out. 

Agnes Bartlett is a more fascinating figure than Fitzsimon. There is 
more of mystery about her, and greater strength. She has in this an advantage 
over him: she is seen from the outside rather than in the weaknesses of her 
soul, and through Fitzsimon’s own admiring eyes. Nevertheless, she attains in 
the novel, though her story throughout the narrative seems less stark and pain- 
ful than Fitzsimon’s, an impressive solitary grandeur which is the finest achieve- 
ment of the novel. Her sins, we feel, stem from her never having had the graces 
which Fitzsimon casts aside. She is a sensitive, passionate nature ravaged by 
conflicting loves and loyalties and hemmed about by a hostile, narrow en- 
vironment. Stuart himself must have felt something like this about her: he dedi- 
cated his book “To Agnes Bartlett, An American Woman.” 

After such praise it will do to consider what the novel lacks. For one thing, 
I am not sure that all the effects I have mentioned—particularly the characteriza- 
tion of the narrator, as I have perceived it—are intentionally within the 
author’s scheme: certain trival inconsistencies support this doubt. There is 
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also an unevenness in tone, an imperfect blending of themes in which the higher 
one of the soul’s anguish seems at times to lapse before Stuart’s fascination with 
the events of the story or with the figure of Agnes Bartlett. There is a disparity 
between expression and theme, as when the old priest, in relating the young 
man’s disputes with conscience, uses mere narration or the device of a dialogue 
between Satan and the conscience, as if the turmoils of the soul are too deep 
and personal to be brought incarnate into view, but must be veiled in conven- 
tion. No doubt the method fits the character of the priest; on the other hand, 
re-creation of the experience may have lain beyond the author’s skill. 

It is this, I think, which is the overriding failing of the novel, separating it 
from the higher art of Undset. The meaning—the struggle of the soul both 
toward and from divine grace, and “the melancholia of love . . . the unappeasable 
desire of possession”—is not so fully embodied in art, or not fully exploited 
within the potentialities of the novel form, as it might have been. Imperfect 
fusion of action and significance, with the latter too often approaching explicit 
statement, leaves Weeping Cross, for all its Catholicity, a little less than 
catholic. But withal it is a mature and serious work, well conceived and more 
than creditably executed. It deserves a wider reception than it has so far re- 
ceived, and Henry Regnery company and the Thomas More Association are 
to be commended for having brought it out again. Whatever the fortunes 
of this edition, Weeping Cross, in the breadth of its theme, should outlive 
much of the officially recognized though nonetheless defunct literature in our 


tradition. 
Francis X. Duccan 





Contribution to Clarity 
Norms for the Novel. By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. America Press. $2.00. 


| Ape years of reading modern fiction in his professional capacity as lit- 
erary editor of America have given Father Gardiner a fine sense of what 
is going on in that field, and his training both in philosophy and in criticism 
has made him a clear and expert thinker in the border areas where literature, 
ethics, and theology interact. 

The author’s Tenets for Readers and Reviewers, now some ten years old, 
has been the vade mecum of Catholic teacher and reviewer alike. In the pres- 
ent volume he is pursuing the thought of that booklet into the ever-moving 
scene of the contemporary novel. He has not changed his mind on essential 
points, but he has achieved new insights, and he has, of course, new materials 
to work with. It is obvious that it is the novels of Graham Greene, most of 
which have appeared since 1945, that preoccupy the author and sharpen his 
critical perceptions. 

To the present reviewer the chapters on “ ‘Realism’ and Moral Evaluation” 
and “Literature’s Challenge and Creative Reading” are the most provocative 
parts of the book. “Realism” is a weak and over-used word in the writings of 
critics and reviewers; Father Gardiner’s distinction between it and “naturalism” 
is a useful contribution to clarity. The meliorative sense of the word as idealistic 
realism is applicable to many good Catholic novels, and the author convincingly 
demonstrates how this is so. “An atmosphere of charity,” he writes, “is at the 
base of idealistic realism. This point is frequently overlooked simply because of 
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the fact that most contemporary Catholic authors are somewhat laconic about 
2” 

While Father Gardiner is unshakable in his conviction that, “though lit- 

| erature has its own autonomous norms and standards,” it is not independent 

of morality (first, because “the writer himself in the very act of writing is 
under the imperative of the moral ‘ought,’” and secondly “because morality 
is a negative norm which will forestall excessive vulgarity, lack of restraint and 
other unhealthy trends, which are, even under the autonomy of literature’s 
norms, artistic defects”), he does not spare the unintelligent Catholic reader 
and critic. He warns against imputation of motives, and the Catholic’s respect 
for the clergy and religious which leads at times “to an over-zealous and in- 
temperate—and needless—defense.” He is understandably irritated by the fact 
that “too many Catholic readers do not read creatively precisely because they 
consistently misconceive the role of the critic,” that is, they “want judgments on 
books to consist in the simple and neat statement that this book is good or bad, 
black or white, to be praised or damned,” instead of being satisfied with the 
information with which they may make up their own minds. His experience has 
led him to the suspicion “that there are Catholic bigots, too.” All this is well 
taken, and salutary. We need downright and courageous talk like this. 

It is to be hoped that Father Gardiner will continue his interest in the novel 
and will write again and again on the way we ought to read this most living of 
literary forms so that it may “provide that ‘flash of intellectual enlightenment’ 
which is the real and only reason why the novel can claim to be an art-form 
worth serious considerations.” Vicron M. Hane 





Steadfastly in the Shadow 


Mary Magdalene. By Raymond-Leopold Bruckberger, O.P. Text translated by 
H. L. Binsse. Appendices translated by Sister Mary Camille Bowe, O.S.F. 
Pantheon. $4.00. 

HE establishing of a new height of achievement in hagiography is accom- 

plished here by the author of One Sky to Share, formerly Chaplain General 
of the French Resistance, World War II. Mary Magdalene is an exciting, stim- 
ulating, contemplative work, which not only combines exegesis and a cultural 
critique but also utilizes some of the techniques of such forms as those of the 
detective story, biography, and drama. Throughout, Father Bruckberger forth- 
| rightly differentiates between Biblical statement and his own inferential in- 

: ventions. 

Probably the subject matter itself can be credited with evoking the unusual 

coalition of traits which the author reveals in this first of two studies of the 

famous saint: the critical solidity and acumen of a scholar; the disciplined 
thinking of a logician; the bold and imaginative speculation of a trained phil- 
osopher and detective (in the annotated edition, the appendix describing his 
methods and documenting his conclusions is called “a detective story”); the 
psychological penetration of an acute observer of human nature; and the sen- 
sitive and frequently brilliant insights of a poet and playwright. 

Father Bruckberger’s central contention—based upon “psychological and 
moral certitude”—is that Mary Magdalene was the unnamed (Luke, 7:36 ff.) 

f “sinful woman of the city,” who, in Galilee at the house of Simon the Pharisee, 
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anointed the feet of Jesus and received His forgiveness for her sins “because she 
has loved much.” Likewise, he maintains, it was Mary Magdalene, whom 
Matthew (26:6 ff.) and Mark (14:3 ff.) designate as “a woman” and whom 
John (12:1 ff.) calls Mary, who in Bethany at the house of Simon the Leper, 
did the second anointing of Jesus. The entire development and impact of the 
book derive from this hypothesis: namely Mary Magdalene, sister of Martha and 
of Lazarus, is the anointer in the two distinct episodes: one concerning Christ’s 
early ministry in Galilee; the other concerning Christ’s ministry in Bethany, 
Judea, near Jerusalem, a few days before the Passion. 

That this failure by the Synoptics to supply more particularizing and identi- 
fying data was deliberate and voluntary, is a proposition offered by Pére 
Lagrange and accepted by Father Bruckberger, who links such omissions by 
the first three Evangelists with that of their neither naming Lazarus nor men- 
tioning his being raised from the dead. It is probable that for many years there 
had been real need for protecting from persecution this family at Bethany, but, 
writing after the ruin of Jerusalem, John was not restricted by such precautions, 
and he apparently had the intention of speaking plainly and of filling in 
details. 

However, there is a different explanation for Biblical commentators’ dis- 
secting of Mary Magdalene into two or three different women. And such 
mutilation causes Father Bruckberger to characterize her as “la femme coupée en 
morceaux”; but, he adds, “It must be said in their [the mutilators’] defense 
that the dimensions of the personage were so great and their own limits so 
narrow that they had to resort to that measure if they wanted to keep her in 
their luggage.” In brief, it was this “hacking into bits” of Mary Magdalene that 
provoked the author to go like a detective to the Bible, where he could search 
for the truth and employ the method known as the art of discovery of human 
facts. 

And as he searched and discovered he noted that despite the fact that this 
Mary Magdalene problem had been partially resolved and illuminated by 
such writers as Origen, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory the Great, 
the evidence for identifying the two separate anointings with her had become 
clouded by: (1) allegorical methods; (2) puritanical prejudices (e.g., in the 
tenth century St. Nicon condemned those who purged the Gospels of portions 
considered “harmful to many”); and, (3) perhaps by the emphasis given to 
Mary Magdalene by the Gnostics. (Cf. Pistis Sophia, constituting one of the 
most important extant Gnostic collections, and presented as an apocryphal 
gospel in the form of a dialogue between Christ and his twelve apostles and 
some women, shows that the one person who does the most interrogating and 
receives the greatest number of answers is Mary Magdalene. So noticeable is this, 
states Father Bruckberger, that Peter irritatedly chides her for loquacity and 
she charges Peter with antifeminism.) 

No small part of the richness of Mary Magdalene lies in the author’s dis- 
cussion of relevant aspects of the Hellenic and Hebraic cultures. Roman do- 
minion both extended and intensified the influence of Hellenism in the far east, 
and during Christ’s time on earth, Greek culture was embraced especially by 
certain great Sadducean families, including (Father Bruckberger believes) 
Mary Magdalene’s. Her formative training, then, would have reflected the Pla- 
tonic concept which equated sensuality with wisdom, for it “was Plato indeed 
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who made the enjoyment of as many bodies as possible . . . a necessary stage 
in the journey toward the enjoyment of timeless and divine Beauty which is 
the ultimate goal of the wise man.” To understand this is to underscore the 
fundamental disparity between the Christian and the Greek pagan attitude 
toward a courtesan. In the priestless Diotima, reputed teacher of Socrates in 
philosophy, in Plato’s Symposium we see such a person who plied her trade with 
a sense of pride and of religious obligation because she believed that she had 
“to initiate herself and initiate others into wisdom.” Thus, Plato “paid tribute 
to the superior wisdom of a woman whose striking beauty and experience of love 
served as irrefutable evidence of the friendship of the gods.” 

In contrast to this Greek pagan doctrine was the Hebraic dogma of rigid 
purity, which for Christians was also unsatisfactory because it was insufficient. 
It took Christ to correct, extend, and fulfill what had been two mutually op- 
posed tenets of antiquity: just as He revealed that wisdom cannot be attained 
through sensuality. He likewise insisted that purity is meaningless without 
charity. It is a negative ideal which stresses only the absence of all material 
breach of the moral code, for the empty, formal abiding by the moral law is 
futile unless motivated by humility and charity. Through the parable of the 
ten virgins, Christ taught that “purity is pure only if it is the purity of love. 
And the wisest wisdom is a wisdom of love.” 

Father Bruckberger argues that an Hellenistically-indoctrinated Mary Mag- 
dalene, whose enviroment was also Hebraic, was awakened by St. John the Baptist 
from the Greeks’ false dream of an earthly paradise. To prepare the way for and 
to bear witness to Christ had been the mission of that last and greatest of the 
prophets of the Old Testament; now Mary Magdalene, “the last of the Platonic 
prophets . . . will continue John’s mission and she will extend his prophecy 
into the New Testament. . . . [She] would have the honor of showing men for 
the first time the other, the true and eternal Paradise.” 

It is by means of such presumptions, inferences, and background that the 
author presents an interpretation of her role and destiny, his analysis stemming 
from two acts that “perfectly define” Christ and that include Mary Magdalene 
as “principal partner”: (1) His forgiveness of her sins, and (2) His resurrection 
of her brother Lazarus. About the first act Father Bruckberger states that 
the implications of Mary Magdalene’s humility, repentance, and contrition 
and of Christ’s absolution produce an exalting of the ideals of Hebraic purity 
and of Hellenic wisdom beyond the dreams of Moses and Plato. After correct- 
ing and augmenting these previously antagonistic concepts, Christ now unites 
them in mutual enrichment because He, by “placing Himself at the source 
of all wisdom and of all purity, placed Himself at the center of the religious life 
of every man, and thereby established the true religion as the religion of love, 
of His love.” Furthermore, through His acceptance of her bathing His feet 
with her tears and rich ointment, He was making a point of “recruiting the 
elect of His kingdom” from among the sinners, for whose salvation He had 
also come. That meeting with her is anticipated, Father Bruckberger contends, 
by Christ’s words: “But it is by all her children that wisdom is vindicated,” 
for Mary Magdalene had been a lost daughter of Greek wisdom. 

In the second act, Christ had proved his sovereignty over life and death 
and had reconciled in faith these two erstwhile foes. The Gospel records His 
having wept when He observed Mary’s grief caused by Lazarus’ death, for it 
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was she more than anyone else who revealed “the tenderness of His humanity.” 
And He gave her not only compassion but His love and His courage; con- 
sequently, she was enabled to give Him an utterly selfless love and clear-sighted 
loyalty that transcended fear. 

And thus Mary Magdalene becomes the “heroine of the Christian Sym- 
posium”; the model for the penitents and the converted of the New Alliance; 
the model for contemplative souls (the Greek concepts of joy and wisdom 
now transformed and ordered through Christ). And through entering so deeply 
into His love, she becomes a Christian Antigone, divining the tragic necessity 
of His death, seeing Him only in the shadow of the cross, and remaining 
steadfastly at His side to the end. And because of the overwhelming privilege 
and burden of her love for Him, she is the saint of His burial, the first witness 
of His Resurrection, and the announcer, to the apostles, of His Ascension. 

Mary Magdalene’s ultimate significance? More than any other saint, the 
Virgin Mary apart, she was “associated with Christ’s natural and supernatural 
destiny.” 

College of Saint Teresa EvizaBETH MurpHy NybEGcER 





Beyond Geography 
The Manner is Ordinary. By John LaFarge, S.J. Harcourt, Brace. $4.75. 


HIS is a charming book. In reading it, you have the impression that you 

are listening to a friend talking to you informally, while you are sitting 
behind him and he is not looking at you at all, but is peering into a mirror, not 
to admire himself, but to arrange his collar which he is not good at arranging. 
And he goes on telling incredible things but never raising his voice, and seem- 
ingly unconscious of how astounding what he says is. 

At times it seems as if he were speaking so casually that he gets things 
wrong: “We left for Woodstock in July 1908, arriving in a small snowstorm.” 
Oughtn’t he know winter from summer? And then he mentions that he was 
encouraged to a priestly vocation, by Theodore Roosevelt, who preached to his 
Catholic parents that their son had special “light.” Hasn’t he got the name 
wrong? Then he recounts that he learned Polish from a Russian priest named 
O’Rourke. What a slip of the tongue! And speaking of his life in Maryland, 
he states that he was stationed in California, four miles from Hollywood. 
Doesn’t he know geography? But all this is accurate. It is simply, as he him- 
self says, that he is living in an incredible world. 

As he begins, it is chiefly the details that are incredible and they sparkle 
in the narrative delightfully, but later the anecdotes fade, and it is the whole 
story that is beyond belief. Here is an absent-minded young John LaFarge, 
hailing from Newport, son of an absent-minded artist. He becomes not only a 
Father LaFarge, but a Father LaFarge, S.J. As a Jesuit he continues so much 
a LaFarge that one day about to take a journey, he packs his only pair of 
trousers in his valise, and sends it on ahead. Such a Jesuit seems fitted to be 
hidden away discreetly in some library alcove, where he can do scholarly work 
and not be seen, yet, instead, he finds himself leading a particularly active life, 
and occupied chiefly in one task, for which he seems least fitted, that of bringing 
the negroes into their rightful place in this country. And, wonder of wonders, 
he becomes successful at this task. 
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Father LaFarge scarcely uses the word success, and if he alludes to any 
such thing in connection with his life, he describes it as if he had fallen into 
it. But since I have the privilege of a reviewer, I should like to compliment him 
by saying that his successes were due in great part to his own qualities. He 
turned his very absent-mindedness into an asset. By it he was able to disarm 
oppositicn that a more efficient demeanor might have wakened. And never 
was he deflected from his purpose by his absent-minded mistakes. If he oc- 
casionally took a wrong train he merely returned to the junction and after taking 
a couple more wrong trains, at last took the right one, arriving unflustered, 
having learned one or two extra languages on his wanderings. 

For his work with the negroes I have said that he was unfitted, and I be- 
lieve the statement true, for although he did have inter-national affiliations as 
a boy, which kept him from provincial narrowness, he was out of touch 
with the social class to which negroes in this country generally belong, yet in 
that work he did well, for he did only what he could do, which was chiefly to 
establish understandings between black and whites. Since he was so absent- 
minded that he never noticed whether he was speaking to a black or a white, 
he could make a good beginning, and certainly he won the confidence of the 
blacks. Since he was thoroughly a scholar, he could not pretend to be a “slap- 
you-on-the-back democrat,” and thus offended no negro by false condescension. 
He succeeded where a more aggressive man might have failed. He had to be 
patient: his health was such that he had to live for months in hospitals. 

An incredible story told in a low voice has its charm, yet it may drag into 
monotony. There is, however, no monotony in this tale. In the first place, Father 
LaFarge’s voice, though always low, has not always the same tone. At the be- 
ginning he is telling about the past, which he can only wonder at, and cannot 
change, but, as he goes on, he comes to the present which he wishes to change. 
Thus he has plans and he discloses them. This does not bring in any solemnity, 
for what he says is not sententious, but confident and friendly, yet it is different 
fare. And finally, he stops when you still want more, like a true artist. It is as 
if he had at last arranged his collar, and had turned to you: “And now what 
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Flash of Dark Lightning 


Bread in the Wilderness. By Thomas Merton. New Directions. $6.00. 


T IS fitting that this study of the Psalms should have been made by Thomas 

Merton. As a Cistercian monk—Trappists are Cistercians of the Strict Ob- 
servance—he is among those who “chant their way through the entire Psalter 
once a week” and may be expected to have arrived at a knowledge to which 
the exegete of Holy Scripture might not attain. And as a poet in his own right, 
he should be equipped for an explanation of “the most significant and influential 
collection of religious poems ever written.” Add to this the fact that Merton 
is of St. Bernard’s lineage in spirit as well as garb, and a scholar of the theo- 
logical quality indicated by the insights and patterns of his previous work. 

The assumption that Bread in the Wilderness was written primarily for 
monks—which at first sight would seem to be upheld by the author’s remark 
in the prologue that “perhaps by its very nature, the book should pretend to ad- 
dress itself to those who do not quite understand why they are obliged, by 
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reason of their vocation, to make the Psalms the substance of their prayer”— 
is completely invalidated by what is implicit in the book’s first sentence, namely, 
that St. Benedict wrote his rule “for men who have no other purpose in life 
but God.” Merton, as we might have expected, at once pushes the statement 
back into its theological context and is swift with the unavoidable conclusion 
that “after all, is there any other purpose for anyone?” And he confesses that 
he suspects that “in this mysterious age, there is no telling whom the book 
may reach.” Its superb quality makes one wish that it would reach everyone. 

Though Merton in his prologue insists that the book is not a systematic 
treatise, “but only a collection of personal notes on the Psalter,” it falls easily 
into the five divisions listed in the Table of Contents: “Pslams and Contempla- 
tion,” “Poetry, Symbolism and Typology,” “Sacramenta Scripturarum,” “The 
Perfect Law of Liberty,” and “The Shadow of Thy Wings,” each of which 
might constitute a treatise. There are also a Prologue, Epilogue, Notes, and a 
page of sensitive description of Le Dévot Christ, the startling wood-carved 
crucifix of Perpignan—photographs of which, by J. Comet, are reproduced in 
the book and sound its keynote, for 


the Cross of Christ is the key to the Psalms... it is from the tree of the 

Cross that all the other mysteries in the Psalter bud forth and spread 

out before the gaze of the contemplative. 

In designating the opus Dei (Divine Office), made up tor the most part of 
Psalms, as the monk’s most important work—all work was worship—St. Bene- 
dict was little bothered about notions that furnish fuel for modern theological 
dispute, such as the liturgical versus contemplative life, or oppositions between 
public and private, vocal and mental prayer. Though fully aware of the values 
involved in such controversy and speculation, he and his monks were primarily 
concerned in “loving God.” And, says Merton, if we wish to make our own the 
realities that lie at the roots of life, what we must do is “to stop talking about 
them and lay hands on them by living them out in the work of our contempla- 
tive vocation.” And he would add that we are all called to contemplation. 

He clarifies facts: we must not expect from the Psalms what they cannot 
give: they are not to be “exploited” for their psychological effects; they do not 
furnish a “technique” of contemplation, though all tradition has held them to be 
a step thereto. Their impact is theological rather than psychological. Their recita- 
tion should not be considered a penance, a test of humility, or of “dogged 
endurance bravely born.” Nor should it be called “throwing the crumbs of 
David and Gregory to the monk’s starved sense of art”: 


The desire for contemplation has nothing essential to do with art or 
with the aesthetic sense. It cannot be satisfied by poetry anymore than it 
can by philosophy, or music, or ceremonies or biblical speculation. We 
will never come to contemplation unless we desire something infinitely 
more than contemplation. 


What the Psalms do is to place us in direct contact with God “through the 
assent of faith to his revelation.” Their dynamic theological effect depends 
on God’s free gift; there is no “esoteric method” to “get” contemplation. “If 
we chant the psalms with faith, God will manifest Himself to us; and that is 
contemplation.” 

In the high Middle Ages the Illuminist over-stress on interior prayer to the 
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exclusion of liturgical, to the extent that the latter was regarded as an obstacle 
to be gotten over with quickly so that one could really pray, was an equally 
erroneous approach. Underlying it was a false psychology which considered 
contemplative prayer purely passive, so that in Molinos’ deviation all contempla- 
tion could be acquired by the mere cessation of activity. This meant that con- 
templation could be equated with a “spiritual vacuum.” In the opposition stood 
St. Teresa of Avila who with her abundant supply of common sense held 
“vocal prayer to be one of the ordinary means to contemplation.” What else, 
after all, did the Fathers of the Desert have but the Psalter and the Liturgy? 
And many of them were superb contemplatives. The important requirement 
was puritas cordis. And when he speaks of monks’ keeping their prayer simple 
and uncluttered, one feels the barbed thrust in Merton’s remark that “they re- 
sisted the temptation to pile litanies upon litanies and prayers upon prayers, 
substituting quantity for quality.” 

Merton is most precise in the chapter on scriptural meanings. Didactic ethical 
precepts in the Psalms are few, prosaic, and down-to-earth. After all, comments 
Merton, even the Psalms must face the question of the just man mot prospering. 
Important are: the /:teral meaning of the words and text, and the typical sense, 
the meaning of the events narrated. All other meanings of any theological value 
can be reduced to these. He carefully distinguishes typology—two realities, one 
signifying the other—and allegory—one reality signified in improper terms. 
The abuse of scriptural allegory in the Middle ages has left a certain opprobrium 
on spiritual interpretation to the extent that even today certain theologians, 
failing to distinguish, still believe that the sense is to be distrusted. Counter- 
Reformation theology reacted against allegory in favor of the liturgical and crit- 
ical study of texts. But the trend of modern thought away from symbolism seems 
to have “frustrated the basic human need for symbol and metaphor to the point 
of perversion; we have become instinctively suspicious of that for which we are 
starved. A world without imagination which is no longer able to cope with 
the immaterial is incapable of linking the two terms of an analogy and con- 
demns all symbolism as mystification.” True, the spiritual sense was some- 
times stretched to excessive lengths. The respective merits of the spiritual and 
literal senses of scriptures are debated today. 

This gives Merton an opportunity, which he was likely waiting for, to in- 
troduce Paul Claudel as champion of the “spiritual” sense and a free user of 
the “allegorical” tradition. But he is careful to point out that the value of 
Claudel’s commentaries is literary rather than exegetical, a distinction to be 
kept in mind. “They make good reading, and do us the service of recognizing 
the poetic character of poetic books.” But it doesn’t mean that 

Claudel’s beautiful intuitions into the poetic value of the text neces- 
sarily always penetrate to the real meaning of the inspired writer. Paul 
Claudel has simply rebelled against the stupidity and bad taste of a 
passing generation of commentators who have had a peculiar talent 
for burying essentials under useless details. What is the good of an 
erudition so short-sighted that it cannot even recognize the literary char- 
acter of the book which it pretends to be studying? Can a poem be 
understood when it is treated merely as an archeological document? Yet 
when the poem is, in fact, ancient, we need more than the connatural 
affinity of poetic taste to get at its real meaning. 
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Other interpreters have gone to a different extreme in reaction against rational- 
ism and higher criticism. The need of scientific scrutiny is recognized by the 
Holy See, “which is driving ahead with full force toward a new critical edition 
of the Bible.” Pius XII, in Divino Afflante Spiritu, urges interpreters to re- 
turn to the Fathers. If the literal sense is not discovered, the “typology” would 
be pure illusion. A spiritual understanding of scripture inevitably leads to a 
mystical awareness of the Spirit of God working and living in the human soul, 
and performing there the same salvific actions prefigured and realized in the 
Old and New Testaments. On this one truth, St. John of the Cross based his 
mystical theology. This mystical sense of Scripture is not “merely something 
which the Church studies, but something which the Church lives and is.” It 
will tell us not merely “what we ought to be but the unbelievable thing that 
we already are.” 

Perhaps the most illuminating chapter in the entire book is that which deals 
with the Psalms as poetry. Merton is precise as he defines a good poem; he 
places its whole meaning where it belongs—in the total poetic experience. 


What we must seek in a poem is therefore not an accidental reference 
to something outside itself: we must seek this inner principle of individ- 
uality and of life which is its soul or “form.” What the poem actually 
“means” can only be summed up in the whole content of poetic experience 
which it is capable of producing in the reader. This total experience is 
what the poet is trying to communicate to the rest of the world. 


Nor does he expect “the type of reader whose poetic appetites are fully 
satisfied by the Burma Shave rhymes along our American highways to get 
much out of the Psalms.” The Psalms must be considered as authentic poems 
if one is to grasp their poetic content. For a valid experience, the reader ought 
to have, to a limited extent, the poet’s gift. For, if the Psalms are poems, their 
function is to make us share in the poetic experience of the men who wrote 
them. Not that a knowledge of historical background is unnecessary. It is 
helpful, but in a limited way, for it is only in a poetic experience analogous 
to that of the inspired writer that the Psalms can be fully apprehended. And 
the inspired writer of the Psalms was but a humble instrument of their Author, 
the Holy Ghost. 

Hence, since the Psalms are religious poems, their experience is not only 
poetic but religious. And Merton makes fine distinctions between religious 
poetry and devotional verse: the former, born of a genuine religious exper- 
ience, not necessarily mystical, and the latter a mere manipulation of religious 
themes, perhaps on a poetic level, whose experiential content remains poetic only, 
sometimes not even that, for 


Much of what passes for “religious” verse is simply the rearrangement 
of well known devotional formulas, without any personal poetic as- 
similation at all. It is a game, in which souls, no doubt sincere in their 
piety, play poetic checkers with a certain number of familiar devotional 
clichés. 


But though written with a pure intention “such poems rarely ‘save’ any souls. 
They flatter those who are comfortably ‘saved’ but irritate the ones who really 
need salvation.” Such verse in Merton’s estimation, were best not written at 
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all. “It tends to confirm unbelievers in their suspicion that religion deadens in- 
stead of nurtures all that is vital in the spirit of man.” 

He dwells at some length on the cosmic symbolism of the Psalms, and uses 
his remarks on its degradation by the Gentiles as an occasion for a thrust at the 
defects of modern poetry. Since the poet must look into his own soul for his 
symbols, the modern writer, doing just that, has looked into “depths that have 
become a ruin and a slum . .. that is why some of the best poets of our time 
are running wild among the tombs in the moonlit cemeteries of surrealism.” 
His extended comparison of cosmic symbolism to a window is strikingly apt and 
reminds one of Plato and his shadows in the cave. 

In the Psalms, the typological symbolism is more important than the cosmic, 
for it is the former which makes them religious poems and reveals Christ to 
us in the most unexpected lines. Allegory is negligible. There is nothing of the 
“tissue of allegorical complexities which go to make up a poem like Spenser’s 
Fairie Queene.” Historical and typical symbols are always singular. Cosmic 
symbols “reflect the action of God like the light of the sun on the vast sea of 
creation. Typological symbols are meteors which divide the dark sky of history 
with a sudden, searing light.” 

The last chapters are luminous with the inner dynamism of the Psalms. 
The saints and Fathers, in reciting a Psalm, did more than consider and reflect 
on it, “twirling one of its verses between their fingers as a spiritual nosegay.” 
They entered into its “action,” letting themselves be absorbed in the spiritual 
agony of the Psalmist and of the One he represented, and were transformed 
“by a kind of death and sea-change” in the depths of their spiritual ocean, 
which was more than a tragic catharsis. This was effected by the Holy Spirit 
Who “is the poet. But He also is the poetry.” There follows a wonderful 
chapter on the intimate connection of the Psalms with the Mass. The Psalms 
are not mere ancient poems which the Church “fancifully adapts to her own 
liturgical uses,” but are charged with vital urgency by virtue of the fact that 
they are full of Christ. We are one Mystical Person when we chant the Psalms, 
and “this One Man who cries out in the whole Christ.” 

In the chapter “Dark Lightning,” Merton speaks of the significance of the 
Psalms in contemplation, which he defines as “a gift of God, in which the soul, 
purified by His infused love, suddenly and inexplicably experiences the pres- 
ence of God within itself.” This encounter and “experiential recognition” takes 
place on two levels: that of “living faith,” that obscurely responds to the reality 
of God by a movement of love—“masked or veiled contemplation”—and con- 
templation in the strict sense, when the soul is raised out of itself and comes 
“face to face with Christ of the Psalms . . . an experience that may be likened 
to a flash of dark lightning, thunderclap on the surface of the abyss.” This 
momentary blaze of recognition is not produced by created species, but “by 
a flame touched off by an immediate contact of the substance of the soul with 
God.” The soul may enter into the mystery of Christ’s passion and be “brought 
down by Christ’s love into the dust of death,” experiencing “the frightful 
taste of a humility that is not merely a virtue but the very agony of truth.” 

The emphasis is on suffering, Merton insists, because our own lives pro- 
vide so certain and relevant matter: “we bring the substance of our lives to the 
Psalter and offer it to Christ to be transformed by Him.” But the deepest rea- 
son is that “the grain must die.” That is why the Cross is the key to the Psalms. 
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Only when the soul will have ascended into their silences will it be protected 
forever from “the rage of the city of business, from the racket of human 
opinions, from the wild carnival we carry in our hearts. . . .” We will come to 
more than another and hidden meaning beneath the literal one; we will have 
found a new and totally different reality: the divine life itself, that must not 
merely be grasped by the understanding but possessed and lived. “Then we 
know God not in an idea but in a contact of love.” The Psalms are the new 
song of those reborn into a new creation, the song of those for whom there is 
no law, because in them Christ has fulfilled the Law. 

Bread in the Wilderness should be a powerful impulse in the movement al- 
ready far advanced, that of daily recitation of portions of the Divine Office by 
lay persons. It ought also to serve as a prod for religious communities to fol- 
low the lead of those “pioneers” who have had the courage to drop the hundred 
and one various assorted and often incongruously juxtaposed litanies and 
prayers used in the morning and evening, and substitute for them the Morning 
and Evening Prayers of the Church—the simple beauty of Prime, for instance, 
and the sublime quiet of Compline. Certainly those whose privilege it is to 
chant the psalms each day should approach them with new knowledge and 
appreciation of their dynamism, and see in them one of the most potent means 
to highest prayer. And to those who regard the Psalms merely as “literature,” 
as Merton says in his prologue, “it will at least offer them some of the rea- 
sons why the Psalter seems to be more than literature to those of us who have 
made it our bread in the wilderness.” 

New Directions has given us a strikingly handsome book, designed by Alvin 
Lustig. Yet might one be permitted to hope that Bread in the Wilderness will 
eventually be re-printed in a smaller size, perhaps in the Pater Noster Series of 
Burns Oates, (London), who not so long ago brought out the reprint of Maurice 
de la Taille’s spiritual classic, Contemplative Prayer, and Merton’s own What 


is Contemplation? Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 





Montherlantian Miscellanies 


Coups de Soleil. By Henry de Montherlant. Paris: La Palatine. 
Textes sous une Occupation. By Henry de Montherlant. Paris: Gallimard. 
C OUPS DE SOLEIL is a collection of eighteen essays composed, with two 
exceptions, between 1925 and 1930. This delayed publication may cause 
comment to the effect that Montherlant is now emptying his files to fill his 
purse. Also, it is easy to imagine the critic who will whirl on his heel after 
proclaiming that there is some more Montherlantian prose, superb as ever in 
places, but still out of the same old hat. Then, there will be the enthusiast. The 
author of Les Bestiaires may grin widely, like an old crocodile, at those who 
would fall into the trap of reading too narrowly or too quickly. Indeed, he 
might be heartless enough to confound such critics and readers with his Eng- 
lish tourists in North Africa; under the huge protection of the H. M. S. Too 
Late, they too would seem an instance of inadequate vision. 

Montherlant’s first sketch is devoted to the bustle in the railroad station in 
Paris which the French, with their superb logic, call the Gare de Lyon because 
the terminus of the line is Marseilles. And there are two tales, Arabian Nights 
style, which offer subtle motives in a caravan of banditry and hospitality. Nor 
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are Spain and the wonderful tradition of Iberia neglected. Besides giving a 
quick syntax for Andalusian happiness and offering a thorough portrait of 
Don Celestino playing nobly at being Spanish while he sits proudly on his El 
Greco derriére, Montherlant pauses to throw some light on the reasons for his 
being fascinated by dancers and soldiers on the Moorish side of the Pyrenees: 
finding their way out of and back into the surrounding darkness like French 
politicians, they move in a manner that recalls Goya again. 

One may select two chapters in Coups de Soleil to serve as final examples of 
the topics which Montherlant chooses to consider in this collection. “Le Repace,” 
a strong argument for preferring putrefaction to odorless mediocrity, is nomin- 
ally a study of the difference between the African and French methods of 
butchering the more patient animals. The vocabulary employed in this expo- 
sition of how man nourishes himself is biue, white, and red—like the French 
flag. But the grass lodged in the dead goat’s throat is significantly green. “Le 
Serpent” is a record of motionless eyes, and of the vaudeville that occurs when 
the East meets the West over a basket, a snake, and an uninformed chicken. 

It is curious that Montherlant’s humor has remained undescribed while his 
authorship has inspired so much comment. Is it because his insights are too dis- 
comforting? Or are the terms of his expression too bold, too incisive? Monther- 
lant is moved to protest elsewhere that his meaning, less and less understood by 
the majority of men, “ascends and does not spread, like this thread of smoke 
which rises in the desert, at twilight, from the fires of nomads: this pure and 
lost thread, a thin cable between heaven and earth.” This complaint is under- 
standable, for it would be simple to view his lines as a parody of Baedeker 
or as an art for art’s sake exercise. Yet, it is apparent that he continues to write 
from the conviction that spiritual values seek incorporation on every hand while 
man follows the worn paths of distortion and perversion, the latter by no means 
exclusively sexual. The presence of man-caused incongruities, especially the 
stupid and the cruel incongruities, is what whets Montherlant’s pen most effec- 
tively. Nothing inspires him quite as much as an advertisement at Jerez: 
“Long live the Virgin! Lots for sale here.” Or a military salute to the Queen 
of Peace. 

There is no mistaking his intent when he includes these commentaries on 
man, or when he pursues his descriptions of the creatures of this world, living 
and dead, free or captive, as they take their places on the face of the earth to 
try man’s charity and understanding. 

Textes sous une Occupation is also a collection of essays, likewise eighteen 
in number, but the range of interests is wider and the chosen topics are con- 
sidered in manners akin to the personal journal, the editorial essay, or the crit- 
ical exposition. 

As the title of the volume indicates, all the texts were written between 1940 
and 1944 although occasional notes are dated 1952. The compositions are offered 
in chronological order so that the reader may obtain “a view of the different 
preoccupations of one French writer among others, during this so particular 
period.” Thus, political and social themes recur directly or by implication as 
the author, writing in Paris or in the Midi, turns to or from the fate of France 
during the indicated period. 

_ The longest and opening piece, “Les Réve des Guerriers,” contains a preface 
of its own and three chapters entitled “Avant,” “Pendant,” “Apres.” Printed 
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under the title of Notes sur la guerre séche (1944) in a limited edition of 370 
copies, these pages are all that is left of a manuscript allegedly thrown into the 
Seine by reason of the conviction that its complete publication would be too 
cruel an act. Thereby explaining the particular character of this work, Monther- 
lant recalls how the stations in the metro were filled in 1939 with children 
buying chocolate and women reassuring themselves of their beauty between 
trains. These same soft September days saw Munich and the Russian invasion 
of Poland. And everybody seemed to be in Paris, for there was no valid rea- 
son to court death when peace could be had so easily. “Pendant,” datelined 
Somme, Oise, May-June, 1940, is a series of paragraphs vertebrate to the war 
itself. Since this section reads like a transcript of a highly educated reporter’s 
notebook, it is pertinent to observe that Montherlant was a civilian correspon- 
dent for the Marianne at the time of this writing. It is therefore exact to pic- 
ture him preparing copy for his editor, J. J. Andriev. He observes civilians, 
dogs, and soldiers, all in their own cloud of apathy or dismay, and he is present 
during contact with the enemy. He records noises of the different weapons. He 
takes the reader along on the quest for a place to sleep in the lap of misfortune. 

Finally it is over, and “Aprés” begins to the tune of the Marseillaise blared 
over every radio. Was irony ever more operative on a national scale? As if this 
were not enough, the leaders of the nation announce that they will go so far 
as to carry the fight across the Atlantic. 

Montherlant, thinking back on Verdun, asks how literally Verdun must be 
considered a national cemetery, what was really buried in these 400,000 graves? 
How much? Here was the last true field of glory: “In 1917, there are revolts in 
the army. In 1918, victory comes, but France is sustained and lifted thereto, 
materially and psychologically, by American aid: she is no longer alone. In 
1919 the infamy begins, to continue without interruption.” May it be suggested 
that those who would evaluate the extent and purpose of Montherlant’s “collab- 
oration” might do well to read these fifty pages of “Le Réve des Guerriers”? 

Illuminating documentation for any final judgment will be found in “Les 
Prisonniers” and in “Famille, Etc.,” two essays that probe the directions of 
judgment evoked by war in reference to country, family, and self. Montherlant 
is relentless, and he follows the ways in which governments prefer to wage war. 
And lest there be any doubt about his opinions of how his own government 
may have led to a prostitution of men, their ideals, and their children, it would 
be especially useful to read “La Loterié Nationale.” And the observations in 
“La Charite.” And perhaps the conclusion might be the terrifying significance 
of “La Balance et le Ver.” 

Montherlant, so aware of the traditions of literature and so at ease in his 
accomplishments, turns almost imperceptibly to the essay after his success in the 
novel and in the theater. He continues to orient his views. Having begun by 
writing novels by virtue of his familiarity with the nineteenth century and all 
the time feeling his way to the drama through a sensitivity for Racine, he fits 
form to meaning by adapting the essay to the 1940-1944 calendar. His know- 
ledge of the cultures that border the Mediterranean and his genuine bewilder- 
ment in the face of the modern spectacle could hardly fail to bring him to the 
manner of Montaigne. And his quest for Christian substance, his search for new 
assertions of the tried truths would seem aptly suited to his mode. 
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